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AFTER ALL! 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


Hz had been a bachelor for forty years, this 2 
same Mr. Ellis Harvey, about whom I am$ 
writing a story, and he was known among his ; 
friends as a ‘‘very particular” man, and ‘hard $ 
to please,” which last phrase generally means $ 
one thing—hard to please in a matrimonial way. 

He was sitting before a blazing coal-fire, 
thinking how dismally cold it must be outside; 
and he was eating very leisurely his late din- 
ner, and thinking how excessively comfortable $ 
it was in his sanctum, when the door opened, 3 
and a tall, stylish lady, whose likeness to him- § 
self spoke her relationship, came sweeping in. $ 

“Ellis!” she exclaimed, ‘‘at dinner? 3 
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Why, : 
it is nine o’clock, and I am ready for the ball § 
at Mrs. Jameson’s.” $ 

“So I perceive,” he said, lazily, looking at 3 
her stately figure in its rich evening dress. ‘I ; 
cannot go for an hour, Hattie, so sit down and $ 
be comfortable. Ten o’clock is early enough, : 
just right for a sensation.” ; 

“But what makes you dine at this hour?” 

“T was detained, and gave Mrs. Smith direc- ¢ 
tions to wait for me. Let me offer you some- ; 
thing.” 8 

“You savage! You want a wife, Ellis, to § 
keep you in order. If Mrs. Harvey ruled the § 
house, you would have to come to your dinner $ 
at a civilized hour.” : 

“Let us be thankful then that she does not : 
Tule the house! Where is Lawrence?” N 

“In Washington! Went this morning, which $ 
accounts for my calling for you. But, Ellis, § 
seriously, do you never intend to give me a$ 
sister? I gave you Lawrence for a brother : 
years ago, and as there are only you and I left : 
in the family, it is but fair you should return ; 
the favor. You are getting old, too, sir!” : 

“AmI? How? Hair turning?” 

“No, you conceited fellow, you are as hand- 
some as ever; but you grow more fussy and 
bachelory every day. Smith spoils you!” 
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“Smith gives me all the comforts of a mar- 
ried man, and none of the bother. I will wager 
that Lawrence himself is not better cared for 
than I am.” 

«But, Ellis, surely you intend to marry some 
time?” 

“Oh, yes! if I ever find anybody to suit me!” 

“There is Fannie Hays, you were very atten- 
tive to her at one time.” 

‘‘Hattie,” said Ellis, solemnly, ‘she paints! 
I saw it come off, one warm evening, on her 
handkerchief. Don’t tell, but it is a fact! I 
was so glad I had not actually proposed.” 

‘‘Well, Ellis, I am sure Jane Hunter didn’t 
paint!” 

‘‘But, Hattie, she was so fearfully ugly. I 
tried in vain to be sensible and prefer mind, 
intellect, and talent, to mere beauty; but she 
was so frightfully strong-minded, and made 
such terrific speeches about equal rights and 
male tyranny, that she fairly frightened me 

‘Well, Louise Holden was not strong- 
minded!” 

“Milk and water!” said Ellis, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Amy Hill?” 

‘‘Dressed so shockingly. Venus herself could 
not look well in an enormous red and green 
plaid, with a blue bonnet. Ugh!” 

‘‘Mary Willis had exquisite taste in dress.” 

‘‘But she had such a voice! She addressed 
you with tender eloquence, and told her most 
cherished secrets in the voice of a fish woman 
crying shad.” 

‘‘Well, Ellis, one more. Wilhelmina Lee!” 

«Ah! Hattie, there I was touched. Beauty, 
talent, feminine graces, every attraction; but 
she lived next door to a grocery store.” 

“Now, Ellis, what could that have to do with 
it?” 

«Tt was in the summer, and we were at the 
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open parlor window. I was just on the point ; 
of offering myself, when the wind blew a strong $ 
whiff of salt mackerel between us. You know} 
my aversion to mackerel. The smell made me } 
sick, and I forgot sentiment. I left, and the} 
next day Moore proposed and was accepted.” 3 

‘“‘You had better have a wife made to order, , 
Ellis Particular, for I am sure the paragon does $ 
not exist who will fill your ideas of Mrs. Har- 
vey. I shouldn’t wonder if you married Smith, 
after all.” : 

“Not a bit of danger. If I ever marry, my $ 
wife must be refined in manner, lady-like in § 
appearance, pretty enough to escape the charge } 
of positive ugliness, at least thirty years of age, } 
and of good birth and position.” 

‘And with sufficient good taste to appreciate § 
your condescension and say, ‘Yes, if you will 
be good enough to have me,’ when you propose. 
Come, you have finished your dinner. Go dress 
yourself.” 

Six hours later Ellis was a doomed man. 
How it came about he never knew. After all 
his resolutions never to marry in haste, to weigh 
well all her perfections and imperfections be- 
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A little delicate figure, a pair of soft blue 
eyes, a maze of white lace, and a tiny, deli- 
cately gloved hand. These were the first im- 
pressions. A voice, low and sweet, modulated 
like music, well chosen phrases, and a modest 
yet self-possessed manner, and a graceful de- 
portment, finished the fascination. 

In a sort of misty pleasure, Ellis waltzed with 
this wee fairy who had somehow come right 
into his heart, whose door he fancied so strongly 
fortified. He called, and found his fascinator 
in a neat wrapper, teaching two little sisters 
grammar. He learned that her father was a 
wholesale grocer, and found she had three 
strong-minded sisters. He spent a week with 
her married brother on a country farm, and 
breakfasted every day on salt mackerel, be- 
cause she sat opposite to him and did the same, 
He helped her over a stile when her wrapper 
was green and her sun-bonnet blue, while a 
red shawl of her sister’s hung over her arm. 
He heard her scream with terror over her little 
nephew who fell into the horse pond, and drag- 
ged her out, with the boy in her arms, when she 


frantically sprang in after him. He never no- 


fore addressing any lady; in fact, to walk slowly ; ticed that a shriek is not melodious. He saw 
and deliberately into a cool, sensible state of: her lovely face covered with musquito bites, 


affection, he suddenly found himself deeply in} and knew that the whiteness over them was 


love. One look, one word, and he was gone. } powder, and yet—and yet—he never knew how, 
‘‘Miss Lois Jones, (he hated the name of } he proposed, was accepted, and, as Hattie said, 
Jones,) let me introduce Mr. Harvey.” He} ‘‘Married a darling little chit of sixteen arrzr 
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bowed to Miss Jones, and looked at her. 
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SOMETIMES. 


BY MINNIE 


MARY LEE. 


Sometimes in the night I seo 

A little hand outstretched to me— 

A dimpled hand, whose snowy whiteness 
Doth bear to Parian marble likeness, 
Which, when I spring to clasp in mine, 
Evanishes without a sign. 


Sometimes in the daylight closes, 
Where the air wears tint of roses, 
Gleameth out from upper sea 
Radiant vision unto me— 

Vision, pure and full of grace, 

Of my darling’s angel-face. 


*Midst the wind’s low, solemn dirges, 
*Midst the murmur of life’s surges, 
Sometimes comes a voice of sweetness, 
Most divine in its completeness— 
Voice that long since died to me, 

In my night of agony. 


Oh! loving voice, and form, and hand! 
Oh! vision from the Shadowy Land! 
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Some time, o’er the silent sea, 
God shall waft me unto thee— 
In sweet pastures ever vernal, 
’Neath soft skies that are eternal, 
Ile will give thee back to me, 
Child of my idolatry! 


Therefore do I list—“ Be still, 

Bow unto the Father’s will; 

Jewel thou hast given to Him 
That our own earth-life would dim; 
Soft her blue eyes, o’er them keep 
Angel-watches—do not weep.” 


As I walk life’s breadths and alleys, 

Walk its uplands and its valleys, 

Fainting, weary, and repining, 

Comes this light through darkness shining— 
How rough soe’er the hither tide, 

She’s safely on the other side— 

Safe she dwells in the Above, 

Safe within our Father's love! 
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BY CARRY STANLEY. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Charles J. Peterson in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.]} 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 109. 


29:h.—I have seen but little of Hugh for, to tea, you'll know that we have been asked to 
several days. Tylney is full of company, gay, ; stay here.” I saw the rest of the party go over 
rattling kind of people, who clatter past here} the field, and heard Hugh’s step in the hall. 
on horseback, throw up the dust, as the open} Mamma came in the room quite flattered by 
carriages travel down the road, and invade all: Laura’s manner of inviting herself ‘to stay to 
my favorite haunts in beautiful morning dresses ; eat peaches and cream;” papa afterward edged 
and French caps. In no way are things as they $ in, in his shy fashion, and was soon talking of 
used to be. I have declined most of Mrs. ‘ Rome and Pompeii, as he seldom talks. Hugh 
Brantly’s and Hattie’s invitations to make one § tried to get me to the piazza for a private chat, 
of their gay parties. When Hugh comes, I feel I know, but I felt sore, and sullen, and could 
so heart-sick that I almost wish he had staid ; not go; I literally could not see him alone just 
away, for fear I shall break down before him. then. 

I do not know whether his manner is different} So he came and sat down beside me and 
from what it used to be, or whether it is only : talked of the expected pic-nic, whilst Laura 
my imagination, or whether my coolness really } chatted away to papa and mamma. I tried not 
reacts upon him. I try to think over the mat-$ to seem constrained, but fear I was not quite 
ter dispassionately, to be just to Hugh, but 3 successful. My nerves have got into that state 
Laura Whitney always comes between us. I} that I’m sensitively alive to everything about 
sometimes think that the thing has become a S me, so I heard all that Laura said, and all that 
monomania with me. Some nights I lie awake } Hugh said, even when they were both talking at 
for hours, then I will fall asleep and see her, } the same time; and distinctly remember every 
always beautiful, always cruel. I fear that I: shade of crimson and gold in the sky and on 
may be unjust to her even, but, God help me, I Sthe water. I was sitting by the window which 
cannot help it. If I wake twenty times in the : commands the most beautiful sweep of the river, 
night, I always think of her and Hugh; thé last } where the graceful curve is as perfect as that 
when I go to sleep, the first when I arouse, is ; of the bay of Naples, and where the evergreen 
her face. 3 trees grow from its very brim up the steep hill- 

Papa, abstracted as he is, has noticed that I } side, hundreds of feet above, one mass of green. 
do not look well, and mamma makes all kinds : In the evening, at papa’s request, Laura sung. 
of dainties to tempt my appetite; whilst this ; My old jingling piano seemed but a miserable 
morning Nancy poked under my nose a glassful 3 accompaniment for her voice, but even that 
of feathery tansy bitters, and ordered ‘‘chamo- ? sounded better than usual. To-night there were 
mile” in her laconic style. ; no airs from ‘La Favorita,” no Italian songs, 

I am going to the city next week to do some } only ballads, those things which haunt us like 
shopping—but I have little heart for it, I con- : memories, sad, appealing, despairing. 
fess. My trousseau will be simple enough, such} There was one which I had never heard be- 
as befits a clergyman’s daughter; but, simple} fore, and which I most sincerely wish I may 
as it is, the very thought of it is irksome. But : never hear again, beautiful as it is. 
perhaps the change will do me good, it may 
bring about a different train of thought. 

30¢h.—Last evening, as I was listlessly gazing 
at the sunset on the river, I heard Laura Whit- The words convey no idea of the beauty of 
ney say, $the air; and when she had finished, I wanted 

“Good-by, good folks, I’m going to stop here N to lean my head on my folded arms and weep. 
with cousin Hugh, to have a chat with Mrs. } Hugh is passionately fond of music, and to- 
Winthrop. And, Bell, if we are not at home } night he was drawn to the piano, as - always 
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; “T do not love thee, no, I do not love thee, 

N And yet when thou art absent I am sad; 

3 I envy even the bright bine sky above thee 

N That still may look upon thee and be glad.” 
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is when she sings, as if without any power of 3 some of meh + friends, who had ascended the top 
resistance. Alas! how can my simple ballads § 8 of the hill to have a better view of the sunset, 
and uncultivated voice ever break the charm of} screened, but unintentionally, by the bushes on 
hers in his ears? $ the bank, when I heard Hugh say, 

I have passed a terrible night. Half-sleeping, $ ‘It’s too late now, Laura. In two months 

half-waking, Laura Whitney was always pre- ; Amy Winthrop will be my wife!” 
sent, always between Hugh and me. Sometimes; But, by my soul! he was mistaken. It is not 
I saw her beckoning him down with her among} ‘too late;” and Amy Winthrop will never be 
the ruins of Pompeii; once I thought she was 3 your wife, Hugh Brantly! 
strangling him with her long blonde hair whilst } I had no power to move; for all it seemed as 
she sung and fondled him; and again she sud- ; if I had often heard those words before, they 
denly rose out of the golden sunset on the river, ; ‘stunned me. They passed slowly on, and I 
, and sung and sung till he approached her, when $ ; heard no more. 
" she gradually drew him on to the dark cold It was well that the coming on of night made 
water, under the heavy, ominous shadow of the ? tus hurry home, or I do not know how I should 
great hemlock tree, a lurlie in beauty, fascina- 3 3 Shave kept up the farce of laughing and jesting 
tion, and wickedness. as I did much longer. 

IT am utterly ashamed of all this, but as ; I must get away from here, where I can think 
utterly unable to overcome it. I long for the} : the matter over quietly; so I shall go to town 
change of scene which must be of service to me. ; ? by the early train, and not later in the day, as 

September 5th.—I cannot sleep, no fatigue } $I had intended. I cannot see Hugh again till I 
seems to affect me, except to make me more have written to him. There’s his voice in the 
nervously alive to every trifle. What a ter-: hall now! Nancy is telling him that I’m very 
rible day this has been to me, forced to talk, 3 tired and have gone to bed. 
trifle, dance, when I wanted to be at home in? He hopes I am not sick, he says, and to tell 
my own room to think over my future quietly! 3 me that he will:be here to see me in the morn- 
What a wonderful thing pride is! No one, 1am}ing before I leave. But he will not. 
sure, suspected that I would like to moan, and ¢ I really think the decision I have come to is 
weep, instead of flirting with Charley Home, and § & positive relief to me. I am quieter now that 
dancing with all who asked me. I gave Hugh } ‘I have made up my mind what to do. 
no chance for private conversation; but as it: September 6th, Evening.—I’ve been in this 
was agreed that our engagement should not be § great hot city all day, condoled with by aunt 
made public just yet, that of course would occa- ; Maria because I look so ill; and making that a 
sion no remark. So he was at liberty to attend ; pretext for keeping my room, in order to com- 
to all Laura’s coquettish wants, help her up $ pose myself enough to write to Hugh. Two or 
steep banks, over the mill-race, gather ferns, ; : ’ three letters have been written and destroyed; 
and asters, and golden-rod at her command, $ : Sand even the one upon which I have concluded 
and follow her about with the scarf and parasol § $ does not suit me. How weak it looks now as I 
with which she honored him. I would not, for} § Copy it. 
the, world, break down now before Hugh; 80, } $ “Huvan—lI find that I do not love you enough 
when I saw him coming toward me, I turned § , 

; v to be your wife. The consciousness of this has 

away as if unconsciously, and eagerly engaged $ S been dawning on me for some time; and now I 
cen with whoever chanced to be want that you should release me from my en- 
agement. I do not think that I am doing you 

I said to myself, ‘He shell have fair oppor- } | iene | in this—God knows that I would ne 
tunity to choose between us, and no pity for} ; that; but I believe from my soul that there are 
me shall influence him. If he loved her so pas- 4 

‘others more suited to fill the position which 
sionately before, why should it not be revived } uw have offered me. I have'nd venson io give 
now, the more, as she is even more fascinating 3 ty for thi t th that I do nod 
than she used to be?” And it is well that I had ie 5 igaconcige i ah; Mila see ea 

ove you enough to be your wife. 
so often gone over that argument with myself, ; ; 
or I might have betrayed myself, when I heard } : It is true. I do not love him enough to be 
what Hugh said, as I sat concealed from them ; his wife, for ‘perfect love casteth out fear;” 
by a clump of alder, as they slowly walked down ; and I should always have feared the memory of 
the mili-race, somewhat behind two or three } Laura Whitney. 
other couple, who could only go by twos along} I wonder what the answer will be! 
the narrow path. I was waiting for Hattie and? 8.—No answer yet to my letter! I know 
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now what a weak fool I have been; I am con- ; night air, as I so often do, late in the summer; 
scious that I had hoped for an answer disclaim- S J think it is a nervous fever brought on by ex- 
ing love for Laura, hoped for this when I knew $ citement. I asked yesterday if no letters had 
that he loved her—heard it with my own ears. : < come for me; mamma said no, but that so many 
Truly Amy Winthrop’s pride has been made to § \ had called to inquire after me; that Hattie had 
trail in the dust! But no letter at all! No no-$ ‘come down several times from Tylney for the 
tice of mine—no thanks for setting my teeth > > Purpose ; and that Hugh was staying in the city 
together that I may make no moan, and crush- § $ to be near me, and came twice a day. I sup- 
ing my own heart to make him happy! T ought § pose he knows how I suffered, from his own 
to have had an answer this morning. Is he so; past, and perhaps he is a little remorseful that 
happy in the new privilege of basking in Laura’s } She has made me suffer so much. How weak I 
smiles, that he has totally forgotten me? Well, : Sam! I got Bridget to give me this with a pencil, 
this cannot last: forever. The time must come; whilst they were at dinner, and find that even 
when this dumb, gnawing agony will be stilled, ; this little writing has made my head spin again. 
when the wound will have become hardened,$ 15th.—This morning mamma asked me if I 
and memories can no longer make me wince } did not feel able now to see Hugh. I trembled, 
as they touch it. But oh! it will be so long— Sand became so agitated that she did not urge 
so long! it. I wanted to tell her all, but I had not the 
I wonder if Hugh loved Laura in this way? strength. At last she said, 
If his tortures were like mine? If they were, } ‘*My daughter, I know what worries you, 
I would not for my life be his wife. I feel so} Hugh has told me, and I would not distress 
utterly weary, too weary to regret, sometimes, 3 you by mentioning it, except that I fear that, 
and yet [cannot rest. Every now and then, as} till there is a clear understanding, you will 
I sit in the darkened room, to keep out the} never get well. This trouble is killing you, 
glare of the sun, the cool place under the big child!” 
hemlock, on the river, comes before mesoen-$ Dear, good mother! she did not blame me for 
ticingly. I long to lie down in it and cool my } not having made a confident of her, and held 
head and sleep, and sleep. $ back for an approach, from me, as I should 
October 11th.—More than a month since I ; have done in her place. I wanted to throw my 
have touched my diary. I remember nothing 3 § arms around her and tell her how I loved her; 
afer writing those last sentences on the 8th, § ’ but I could only turn my face to the pillow and 
except throwing myself on the bed ina kind of ery. So she came and stroked my hair, and 
stupor, till about two weeks ago I woke up, } patted my cheek as if I had been a little child. 
one night, to find the light shaded from my § ’ Then presently she said, 
eyes, and seeing mamma and aunt Maria by } ; ‘‘Hugh says he can scarcely understand it 
my bed. I thought I had just fallen asleep, ¢ : yet but he showed me your letter, Amy, and I 
but wondered, in a vague kind of way, how § S saw at once that you were jealous. I think that 
mamma got there—but even trying to make out § ‘he thought so too, though he did not say so. I 
that much wearied me so that I was glad to! asked him if he had any wish to break off the 
close my eyes and try to sleep again. When $ < engagement, he only said, 
next I awoke, I wanted to speak, but the effort § $ “Amy Winthrop is the only woman whom I 
tired me, and out of sheer weariness I had to * have truly loved. If she is not my wife, no 
shut my eyes, because I kept following mamma’s } other woman will ever be so.” 
figure about the room, and my brain whirled § Then mamma said no more, but left the medi- 
With the endeavor. And so it must have been $ cine to effect a cure as best it could. Presently 
for days, for I remember that, sometimes, I said, 
glimpses of the past would float over my brain, ‘¢‘Mamma, I am sure that he loves his cousin, 
and, before I could grasp them, I gave up the; $ I heard him tell her as much the day of the pie- 
effort in my weariness. Then as I grew more $ nic;” but I was too exhausted to go into an ex- 
conscious I was forbidden to speak, no ques- } planation. 
tion was answered, and my room seemed like a} Yet I cannot help feeling so much happier at 
grave, it was so dark and quiet. It was not $ even these few words of Hugh’s, that I have 
till a week ago that mamma told me how aunt 3 written this whilst mamma is at tea, and do not 
Maria had found me on my bed in a violent 3 feel as badly as I did this morning. 
fever, and sent for her. When she got here I} 16th.—Such a blessed letter as that is of 
was frightfully ill. She calls it typhus, and ; Hugh’s! No reproaches, no questions asked 
thinks it came from exposing myself to the ‘that I might find difficult to answer; it is so 
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kind, nate Qebeihies that I conld cry now , Everybody pets me, and—lI like it; r m wreanee 
from very shame. I suppose mamma has told ; to say how much I like it. The gardener at 
him what I said about the conversation at the § Tylney sends me beautiful baskets of flowers; 
pic-nic. For he says, 3 Mrs. Brantly such choice hot-house grapes; 
“From the time I first knew you, Amy, you : ; Mr. Brantly brings the big, comfortable family 
were the type, to me, of all true womanhood. i carriage, filled with cushions and shawls, bun- 
I had found in you, what I knew a long while } dles me up as if I was a baby, and sets Hugh 
before, I had not found in Laura Whitney. My or Hattie to watch over me, whilst he mounts 
youthful pession for my cousin died out of itself $ beside the coachman to see that all rough places 
years ago; it left my heart hardened, perhaps, ; are avoided. As for Hattie, she flies in and out, 
by the conflict; but I swear by all my hopes of now with a new book, a late pear, or the rumor 
your making me a loving and faithful wife, that $ of a new style for wedding dresses. Hugh 
you are loved more entirely and truly, with my § < laughs, keeps his place beside me, and says that 
understanding as well as heart, than ever she 3 if I do not order that dress soon, he shall give 
was. The conversation, a part of which you : it in charge to Hattie, who will have it made 
overheard at the pic-nic, must have been mis- } and on me in a short time. But I feel such 
interpreted by sick fancies, darling. It was $ utter rest now, that I seem to be slowly floating 
with no sadness in my voice, I know, that 1: $ through a golden atmosphere this glorious In- 
told Laura, at the end of her penitent confes- $ ‘dian summer weather, and dislike to break the 
sion, for what she called the wrong done me charm by any effort. But every day I am 
years ago, that in two months Amy Winthrop $ growing stronger, and have no doubt but that 
would be my wife. If ever a man was glad or $ soon all my old active occupations will be re- 
proud of such a fact, I was; and I remember : vived. 
now the feeling of exultation with which I said: November 8rd.—It is singular what an interest 
it. I felt a security in your strong, yet sunny } I have taken in the patterns of white silk and 
nature; a sense of quiet, ineffable happiness, : satin that mamma and Hattie have brought 
which such as she could never have given me. ; from the city, A month ago, in my wickedness, 
You do not doubt my love now, I know, Amy; SI thought rather complacently of another white 
you would never have doubted it, if this illness : dress, and of other flowers than bridal ones; 
had not been coming on you, breaking down } but now the wish for life is so strong, that some- 
your nervous system. No one but your mother : times it seems to me almost as wicked as my 
knows of the naughty letter which you wrote § former state. 
me, which almost crushed me, for the time, 3 In two weeks I shall be Hugh’s wife, a merci- 
darling, for I thought that I was going to en- : ; ; ful Providence permitting, and even the thought 
dure greater agony than I could bear; but, on $ S of leaving papa and mamma does not sober me 
reading it over, I felt that you still loved me.” {as it ought todo. The home which Hugh is fit- 
With such a talisman as Hugh’s letter about ‘] ting up for me in the city, ‘‘is just the sweetest, 
me, ‘‘the green-eyed monster’’ will never dare ; most elegant home in the world,” Hattie says; 
make his appearance again. $ but, for many months of the year, I shall be at 
17th.—To-day is a “white day” in my life. | Tylney, near my own dear old home and my 
I was able to walk over to aunt Maria’s sitting- $ parents. The neighbors are profuse in their 
room this morning, and was just ensconced } congratulations; and Miss Wallace says, ‘It’s 
on the sofa when Hugh came. What a happy, ; easy to see that Mr. Hugh wT loves me 
peaceful day it has been! I felt more quiet ; more than he ever did his cousin.” But this 
and restful than for a long, long while. The 3 has no power to make me wince now, that ghost 
sleep this afternoon did me so much good; and, ' is laid forever; so entirely that I can heartily 
when I awoke, I found Hugh sitting by me, $ S admire the India shawl which Laura has sent 
watching me. $ § to me as a bridal present. All the family have 
“We must get you back to the country as $ * been lavish in their gifts—I am glad for Hugh’s 
soon as possible, darling,’ he said, ‘‘you look * sake that they take me kindly among them, 
so pale and pitiful with your great dark eyes; even Mrs. Scott, now that she sees that the 
and white face.” : thing is inevitable. 
So if I gather strength fast enough to bear I expect to be happily busy now till my mar- 
the fatigue, we go home early next week. Sriage. No more entries in my diary now. I 
22nd.—It is so pleasant to be at home again. $ ; shall close it for awhile; but some day I may 
What a temptation it is to play the invalid, $ S open it for Hugh to read, to let him see what 4 
just to have the attention which I now receive. § S foolish, wicked girl he married. 
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“Put! keep the office-door shut, and the } metrens knew, at least as well as myself, the 
window open; none of your sacrilegious games $ errand upon which I was bound, and, far better 
of marbles on the front steps; behave yourself § than I, ([ own it in all humility,) the state of 
respectably, and wash bottles till I come back, é health in*the neighborhood, which precluded 
or I'll turn you off to-morrow! Have an eye the possibility of any professional exertion on 
to Mrs. Thompson’s front gate, and if anybody 3 my part. 
should call for me, you know where I amto be} And here I may remark, literally en passant, 
found, I suppose?” § that the town in which I had chosen to ‘‘locate” 

Phil responded by a grinning nod. The ques- $ was salubrious to a painful and unnatural de- 
tion was superfluous. It is an attribute of boys 3 gree—the very last place in the world for a 
of fourteen to know everything they should not } young physician in ordinary circumstances to 
SUE balire , cotees hnonbeten, my | feovien, ves net.cr Sask pnene aaa 

dge, 72 ar. 

Phil is that lad. Apparently busied forever } sought; in short, I had my reasons—and a large 
in those light but continuous labors pertaining } practice would have awkwardly interfered with 
to an office-boy, he contrived to keep a far more } my more serious avocations. Still I do not deny 
watchful eye upon my movements than I was § that a slight modicum of professional business, 
able to do upon his; and could tell (probably $ just to fill up the intervening time and save 
did) exactly in what direction I usually bent } s appearances, would not have been amiss; and 
my steps after the above formula; whether 13 ; 1 had been, in fact, rather anxiously looking 
walked on the right or left hand side of the; for some symptoms of the sort, for a consider- 
street, and how soon I reached my destination; $ 3 S able time, without any result whatever. The in- 
the number of times my tender knuckles came § habitants all took ‘*Hall’s Journal of Health;’ 

in contact with a certain hard green door, and $ they cherished ‘‘ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine ;” 
the reception that awaited me inside it; the ; they were learned in the works of Fowler. Cold 
Tength of my stay—the only thing he had a water was cheap and plentiful; they used it, ex- 
legitimate right to know—and the mien, cheer- 3 ternally and internally, to the avoidance of ex- 
ful or dejected, according to the fortunes of the 3 pensive nostrums and strong drinksg Exercise 
day, with which I returned to the empty office : was inevitably fashionable where every lady was 
and full bottles, over which he was supposed to : her own ‘‘help,” and every gentleman his own 
mount guard during my absence. 3 wood-sawyer; food was just dear enough to make 

Preferring not to notice the peculiarity of my : surfeits undesirable, and medicine was so un- 
assistant’s manner, as it might involve awkward : popular that nobody (before me) ever ventured 
explanations, I closed the door of his prison, 3 to open a drug-store. The old ladies dispensed 
with an authoritative bang that shook the slate / ¢ @ few herbs privately, and that was the end of 
outside it, and strode, with hasty steps, down : it. People did not seem to die; if anything 
the village street. There was no occasion for ‘ sailed them, they perseveringly kept on till it 
hurry. The business I had in hand was not of § stopped. Fat parties, who ought to have been 
4 kind to demand it, and had been pending a g dropsical, were not so at all: they grew fatter, 
saeonable time already; nor would any ‘more $ and flourished like green bay-trees. Lean per- 
haste” on my part be liable to advance it much, sons, threatening to go off in a decline, declined 
but would rather realize the old proverb of } to do it, and remained. Adventurous little boys, 
“less speed.” I, therefore, walked fast purely é falling from the tops of high trees to the stony 
as 4 matter of principle, in the hope that the } ground, sustained no injuries beyond the cure 
Village dames, who I knew were watching my $ of the maternal chastisement, and brandy-and- 
Progress from behind the dimity curtains of; brown-paper of home. Babies defied croup 
their “sittin’-room” windows, might possibly 3 Sand colic, with the slender aid of Bateman’s 
think I had been called to a patient. Vain pre- , drops, and syrup of squills, dispensed by a wise 
caution! Idle hope! Every one of those astute} grandma; and children of maturer years went 
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through the popular infant disorders as they § grassy knoll, shaded by handsome trees, and 
went through their grammars and geographies, § N ‘ enclosed with a well-kept hedge. It is just out 
and with about as much result. Mumps and of the reach of village eyes and ears, but not 
measles, chills and chicken-pox, prevailed and } beyond the pale of village curiosity. Anybody 
disappeared without medical assistance; and, there can tell you by what right I address good 
though all the children whooped like wild In- § Mrs. Marston as my aunt, and pretty Dora as 
dians, no anxious parent ever thought it neces- 3 my cousin, while not in the least related to 
sary to call in the aid of a physician. There : either. My dear mother, now deceased, when 
was but one in the place before my advent, a ; a dashing young widow, possessed of some pro- 
comfortable, elderly man, who had selected the $  perty and a little boy, married Miss Dora’s 
profession—as practiced in his native town— $ ‘ uncle, and became her aunt, thereby making 
because it interfered less than any dther with § $me, as I consider, virtually her cousin. At 
his punctual habits of eating and sleeping, and 3 $any rate I have been, for twenty years, 
was a gentlemanly sinecure possessing uncom- $ ; visitor, at intervals, to the dear old house, re- 
mon privileges. No patient of his ever dreamed $ $ cognized, in my deiidtiity capacity, by the family, 
of bringing him out, of nights; the person to $ and treated accordingly; while, for more than 
be ill chose an hour between dinner and tea, S half that time, like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
and gave respectful notice accordingly, at a {have I sought the avuncular mansion, with an 
reasonable time beforehand. No extraordinary § S eye to Miss Dora: a fact she seems sublimely 
accidents requiring wonderful feats of surgery $ ; unconscious of, considering how many times, 
were ever permitted in his practice; no stran- 3 by hint and innuendo, by sigh and look, and 
gers ever shocked his nerves by dying suddenly % tender courtesy and downright speech, I have 
at the hotels; no mysterious epidemics and en- ‘shown her the place she occupies in my mind; 
demics baffled his skill or defied it; the locality § Sand given her, as it appears, the right to drive 
was too low for bronchitis and consumption, $ * me out of it~if possible. Tom Hayes is her 
and too high for cholera and yellow fever; $ * favorite instrument of torture. He is the young 
small-pox was unheard-of, and people ‘“vacci- ; : * lawyer of the place, as I am the young doctor, 
nated” each other; in short, to quote from the $ and is advancing about as fast in his profession. 
only epitaph in the . wilinge grave-yard, “Phy- § * He is considered a good-looking fellow, though 
sicians was in vain.’ 3 ‘I don’t see it, and has undoubtedly a fine voice, 
It was a beautiful morning in early summer $ Supon which pretext he spends about half his 
on which I took my way through this healthful time twanging upon Dora’s guitar, and waking 
village. I mean, of course, professionally speak- } 3 Col. Marston from his afternoon nap. It would 
ing, a very fine morning indeed. The air was look better, I must say, for a young man in his 
warm and moist, laden with pleurisy and ague; position, to be at home waiting for practice; 
the ground soft and oozy—a sure thing for} but I have heard thet he says the same of me, 
rheumatism and influenza; the sun unseason- } Sand, perhaps, with equal justice. At all events 
ably hot—fever and rush of blood to the head. § ‘it was hard to find his horse already tied at the 
“Old Capt. Hopkins is constitutionally inclined } gate-post, on that particular spring day, when, 
to gout; he never had a twinge during the rainy $ warm and weary, I arrived on the battle-ground, 
season, but it is just possible this may settle ; prepared “to put my fate to the touch” at once. 
him. Mother Hawks is rheumatic, is she? If} On one side of the house ran the broad, white 
she is about picking up news to-day, I shall be 3 public road, from which one deviated to ap- 
revenged for her slandering me. The Sessions ; proach this earthly paradise; on the other a pri- 
girls come out in all weathers; and that vicious $ ; vate one, a mere cart-track, narrower, darker, 
child of Mrs. Thompson’s, after keeping me in $ § grass-grown, cool and shady, leading down to 
suspense for four months, will probably croup § ‘the mill-stream that ran behind the grounds. 
up to-night, while its grandmother Banks is off Down this path Dora always took me to walk 
on a visit. Dr. Coachey never goes out after ; ’ when she wanted me to say anything particu- 
dark, and I live right over the way!” With ‘larly foolish which could serve her as food for 
these encouraging reflections, and a grateful laughter; and down this path, again, we always 
glance upward, where a copper-colored sun § must go when that villain Hayes was of the 
blazed through a sea of purple mist, I pursued party, and she wanted to play me off against 
my way to the mansion of Col. Marston, father $ him, or him against me, or both against her 
to Miss Dora Marston, to whom I am honorary : womanly vanity. 
cousin. . Accordingly I found them equipped for s 
Col. Marston’s house is situated on a fine, : walk, loitering on the front piazza, not waiting 
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for me, however, as Dora took pains to explain, ; frills of her baby-cap she mocked me; and, 
and as I could readily believe; for they were } \ grown into the ranks of little girlhood, she sys- 
firting over & new song. Not in the best of § \ tematically tormented me by an artful prefer- 
humors I took the seat officiously proffered by $ * ence of all the little boys I most hated, for 
ny rival, and, while I wiped my heated brows, whom she unceremoniously deserted my surer 
advised my fair cousin not to saunter through } protection. And yet, in all her troubles from 
the damp woodland paths on this most un- ; torn frocks to Latin lexicons, she flew to me 
healthy morning. ‘‘I advise you as a physi-$for aid, counsel, sympathy, and affection, re- 
cian, mind you,” said I, to give weight to the } penting of all her sins against me, and walking 
qpinion that might be denied it in my cousinly in a straight path again, till between her sweet 
capacity; but she received it with utter con- } eyes, and her pretty confessions, and her gentle 
tempt and ridicule, gladly assisted by Mr. Hayes, 3 ; ministering to my wounded vanity, she had re- 
whose white teeth gleamed wolfishly behind a gained a larger place than before in my alien- 
thick black moustache, at my expense. We; ‘ated heart, and could afford to play the very 
had shaken hands with the greatest cordiality. $ deuce with it again. 
[had inquired after his clients, and he had pro-; ‘Twenty years of this sort of thing must 
fessed interest in my patients. I had asked him { have settled the question one way or another,” 
if he enjoyed his ride with Miss Julia Stevens, $ ; ¢1 argued. ‘‘There is no use in my putting up 
and he had just remembered seeing me, as he § with this bewitched turn any longer, or endur- 
drove past Mrs. Hedge’s, in the front garden ‘ing my empty slate, Phil’s nonsense, and Tom 
with Laura Hedge—a reminiscence which went N Hayes’ impudence, my aunt’s sermons, and my 
a thought too far; for I had been, at the time uncle’s speeches, and Miss Dora’s flirtations. 
of which he spoke, seated on this very piazza, } She has either flirted with me, or she has loved 
by the side of the innocent young lady before ; $me from her cradle; I have sometimes thought 
us, who showed no tokens of the sweet con- § Sit the latter; but I greatly suspect it to be the 
fasion with which she had listened to my broken $ § S former. Grand query, which is it? And I re- 
confidences the night before, and only glanced $ solved to know to-day.” 
from one to the other with guileless interest and It was in vain, however, that I tried, during 
wondering simplicity. $ the walk, to gain a moment’s conversation with 
Now I had said enough to her, on that occa- : 3 : Dora, a whisper in her ear, a look from her 
sion, to make one feel some anxiety concerning § S eyes, a touch of her hand; such favors were 
her demeanor, to-day, and some doubt concern- ; reserved for the smiling cavalier who walked at 
ing my own. I had a right to expect, after the ? her side, exulting and triumphantly good-na- 
way in which she listened last night, that if my 3 ‘tured; though as I followed them, silent and 
cheeks burned, and my ears tingled, and my § $ morose, I seemed to read scorning and defiance 
eyes fell, and my heart beat faster, hers would, {in the very cock of his hat, as I saw her lifted 
at least, betray some consciousness of the fact. } over muddy places in his proud arms, or climb- 
But not a fleeting tremor shook the little hand, $ i ing a stile by his gallant assistance. And com- 
not a shade of color deepened the rose of the § : pleting this cheerful party, behind me, and 
round cheek, not a passing thought of bashful-$ before me, and about me, wherever he could 
ness weighed down the curly eyelashes; she { get within stumbling reach, trotted my favorite 
was serenely self-possessed, superbly cool, and ; aversion Rover, an ugly, awkward, senseless, 
attentive to the obnoxious Hayes, in proportion } and ill-conditioned puppy, whom Dora had 
as she was disregardful of me. $ elected her prime pet and favorite, apparently 
Quivering with suppressed indignation, I ac- ; for no better reason than that everybody hated 
cepted her careless invitation, and followed the } ; him. The colonel kicked him, Mrs. Marston 
Precious pair into the shrubbery, there being } ; >chased him, the cook scalded him, the boys 
no other way of obtaining the explanation 1} stoned him, and I could scarcely refrain from 
was determined to have this morning. I had $ giving public utterance to the anathemas that 
often seen such demonstrations before, and } } burned on my tongue, when the wretched ani- 
borne them with comparative patience, know- $ Swell, who seemed to have an insane attraction 
ing how well worth the trouble of winning, how } toward me, floundered about my legs as I 
true and tender, after all, if only it could be : moved, or flapped his stumpy tail under my 
reached under these disguising caprices, was{chair when I sat still. Dora, alone, with 
the wayward little heart that had tried my love, { strange perversity, persisted in ignoring his 
and tested my temper, all these years. From } : 3 bad habits, his vulgar manners, his useless- 
her very cradle she provoked me; from the’ S ness, his ugliness, and his impudence, and set 
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me at defiance, when I complained of him, by pecan 


wr raee, 


I knew it was him! Oh! why don't 


pressing him in her beautiful arms—happy cur $ s you go and save him?” 


that he was!—and laying her soft cheek against $ 


This passionate appeal was addressed to the 


his villainous bristles, till, in very disgust and 3 sympathizing Hayes, I being in disgrace op 


jealousy, I ceased to remonstrate, and learned 
to submit quietly to his revolting familiarities. 


On the present occasion, the few private kicks $ 


and pinches I ventured to bestow availed no- } 
thing against his clinging affection, till we drew 
near the water; and the sight of a rabbit’s white $ 
tail, further up the,bank, effected my release 
from his attentions, for he immediately gal- 


account of an unfortunate ejaculation uttered 
Sin the first surprise—an impoliterfess in marked 
$ contrast to the graceful gallantry of the hero 
S of the cliff, who supported the weeping maiden 
Sin his arms, and tenderly soothed her excite. 
$ ment as the unhappy Rover whirled and eddied 
: toward us. 

$ ‘Why don’t you go?” she reiterated, stamp. 


2 


loped off in pursuit of it; and a similar happy § Sing her little foot, and as her eyes this time 
accident set me, for a moment, free to speak . ‘ wandered toward me, I responded by throwing 
to Dora, without the intervention of the other $ S off my cap and coat. It was of no use to ex- 
puppy, as I had secretly denominated Mr. ’ plain to her that it was almost impossible to 
Hayes. He had gallantly volunteered to scram- } rescue the dog, and that the attempt would in- 
ble up a steep bank, after a cluster of pink 3 volve great risk of my own life; what did she 
flowers, which Miss Dora had persistently ad- {care for that? The emotion I had so proudly 
mired, as they waved in inaccessible beauty { misinterpreted on her lovely face was for a 
high above her head, though sister blossoms $ blundering, senseless puppy; the heart I had so 
bloomed all unnoticed about her feet. Being $ ; faithfully served to win was given to a miser- 
thus freed from the attendance of my bete noire, able dandy. What remained to me but to finish 


I approached the little queen of my heart, who $a life devoted to an unworthy object, by con- 
stood in maiden meditation on the very edge of : : sistently sacrificing it in the same worthless 
the wet sand, where she had planted herself in $ cause? 


And with the bitter hope that my 


express defiance of my professional warning, } 
with the water gently oozing up around her 


thin slippers. 

‘‘Don’t come here, cousin, I’m afraid you'll 
wet your feet!” she called out, in an imperti- } 
nent voice, as I drew near; but her lashes were } 
not lifted, and such a rosy flush crept up her } 
face, as she said it, that I forgot my hot walk, 


} failures would end here, I prepared to plunge 
; into the rushing water. 
; I could not help looking back at Dora, who, 
} tightly clinging to Mr. Hayes’ arm, had been 
> hidden from me, during my rapid preparation, 
’ by his tall fare and ample white linen robes. 


$ «Don’t you go,” she had said to him; “let 


’ George go, if he can swear he can swim! Don't 
and hotter indignation, and glowed less with $ you try, Mr. Hayes” 

anger, and more with love. I laid my hand } Mr. Hayes had no idea of trying. J/e risk his 
lightly on her shoulder, looking down at their $ : life—a life so precious to a world of spinsters 
mocking lips, and, stooping, whispered in her: for a miserable fellow puppy—he wash the 
ear. In spite of her uneasy pretexts to escape, dye from those perfumed whiskers dear to the 
in spite of female coquetry in her person, in} hearts of so many maidens—he ruin those 
spite of Tommy Hayes, in spite of Rover, that } < freshly- -laundered clothes—he abandon those 
marplot puppy, I had a moment’s hearing, and : ‘new French boots! Ridiculous! He glanced 
used it manfully; and as I whispered my heart : ‘down into his companion’s face with a smile 
beat thick with triumph, for she could not raise } of exquisite amusement, as she said it; but 
her eyes to mine, they were pensively watch- : Dora’s eyes were tightly shut, and she did not 
ing the source of the rippling flood, and bright} see him. So the sneer traveled to me who was 
tears seemed quivering on the curling lashes; { about to drown in his stead for his lady’s plea- 
her cheeks were a warmer scarlet; her pretty ‘ sure, and gave my heart its last dying pang as 
lips trembled with the fateful answer, and I: I quitted the shore. 

was sure it wasn’t ‘“‘No,” and saw them part— A ery of terror and recall, from what had 
gracious heavens! to emit one of those shrill : $ been a dear voice, followed my splash into the 
female screams, that, more than trump of war 3 : deep water, and thrilled my nerves a moment; 
or voice of cannon, strike panic into the bold ; but I struck out boldly for the whirlpool, where 
heart of man and unnerve him to the finger- 3 plunging, yelping, struggling, revolved the 
ends. “My dog! my puppy!” she sobbed, $ wretched beast to whom my cousin had re- 
‘she’ll be drowned; he can’t swim in that cur- : solved to sacrifice my life, and for whose sake 
rent! He’s coming down stream tail first, poor ‘ she was crying on the beach. Much time was 
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lost in reaching, more in capturing the blun- ; lations on its safety, with only an occasional 
dering fool, who, mad with terror and fright, ’ furtive glance at me, as I lay helpless on the 
feared me more than the water; and when I got sand, slowly coming back to life under his active 
him in my arms at last, we were rapidly shoot- § treatment. 

ing toward the cruel wheel, that splashed and; So the tears, the pallor, the gallant rescue, 
creaked a hundred yards below, ready to suck } were for the sake of that worthless dog! I 
usin to certain death. Well, what mattered it? ‘a saved, incidentally with her interesting 
Dora would be sorry, perhaps, at least for the 3 favorite, as I might have drowned for his sake 
dog, and so desperately bitter and revengeful, f and no questions asked; and, having accom- 
I felt, that I was glad her clumsy pet, since she ; plished my high mission of preserving the 
loved him, was to drown in my company, that $ stupid brute, lay untended and uncared-for, at 
she too could feel what it was to mourn the loss ; her feet, dependent on the kind offices of my 
of something dearly loved, and that my death § successful rival! The blood rushed back to my 
would, at least, be associated in her mind with | weees, the strength to my nerves, as I slowly 
some painful event; in short—I despised the drank in the bitterness of this cup. 

weakness, but it would have its way—that some ; ‘“‘Your cousin’s better, Miss Dora,” said the 
of her dear and precious tears might be wept } benignant Hayes. ‘‘Ain’t you going to thank 
for me. I closed my eyes upon the shifting } him?” 

scene and tried to prepare for death, uncon- 3 She moved nearer in instinctive obedience to 
scious that the current was bearing me nearer } him, bashful, tearful, trembling, confused, but 
the shore, and that my only chance of escape } radiant and lovely as I had never before seen 
was close at hand. Something struck my face, ; her, and lifting her timid eyes to his for further 
a thrilling voice called my name. I raised my $ instructions with a deprecating grace and soft- 
heavy gaze, and there, clinging to the farthest }ness of manner, while she carefully averted 
branches of an old tree that had fallen over? them from me. I could bear it no longer, and 
into the water, was Dora, her cheeks wet, her { with an energetic oath sprang up, knocking 
lips white, her eyes imploringly fixed on me, or ’Tom Hayes back into my place, and extorting 
on the burden I carried, unheeding the rushing ja little scream of surprise from Miss Dora. 
flood that saturated her tiny feet and floating ; Without a look or thought cast backward, I 
dress, and threatened to bear her away from § strode away toward the village, determined to 
the frail support to which she clung. Feeble, ; ‘shake its dust from my feet and depart next 
exhausted, despairing as I was, there was a$ morning, never again to look upon the faces of 
magnetic power in that dear voice, in that ‘the precious pair I had left. I rushed like a 
beautiful pale face, that inspired me with hope S whirlwind through my aunt’s kitchen, on my 
and drew me back to life. ; way, and bade her good-by. 

A few strokes drew me nearer, the stream{ ‘‘Good-by! Georgy, what does the boy 
drifted me among the sweeping branches, I was } ‘mean?” said she. She was phlegmatic and 
clasped in those beautiful arms, then seized ‘ slow of comprehension. 
and dragged along by a stronger hold, and pre- ‘‘T mean I shall never see you again, aunty; 
sently lay half-senseless and wholly exhausted : ‘God bless you! I’m going away to-morrow.” 
on the beach. I was content to lie there while 3 ; ‘‘Hoity toity! Nonsense!” said she; ‘‘some 
I fancied I heard a familiar voice breathing ’ folly of yours and Dora’s, I suppose; never 
softly in my ear, and felt caressing hands touch } mind her, a silly girl! You'll be my own boy 
mine, warm tears baptize my cheek, and gentle} yet, my dear! But you are dripping wet, 
fingers extricate the gasping Rover from my } ’ George, you must have been in the water, and 
drowning gripe. But after he was removed, I ; you ‘ll take cold. Here, swallow this,” and 
seemed to be more roughly handled by less ten- { mingling sentimental with spirituous comfort, 
der ministry, and opened my eyes to find the the good old lady poured a fiery glass of brandy 
zealous Mr. Hayes kneeling by my side, and— {down my throat; and I poured my sorrowful 
under his fair mistress’ orders, of course—doing } story into her motherly ear, as I had done 
his duty toward my resuscitation. At a safe} when an orphan boy, and all my life since, 
distance stood Dora, her dripping favorite sneez- } waxing warm with anger and contempt as I 
ing and floundering in her arms, and her happy } told it, while her benignant face showed no 
face beaming rosier and fairer than ever, in } sympathy with the indignation that glowed on 
contrast with her soiled and draggled garments, } mine. 
as she pressed the precious rescued treasure to ; “So good-by, aunty,” said I, as I finished, 
her breast, and received her lover’s congratu- ‘in a tone tremulous with weakness and wrath; 
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**you love me, if Dora does not, and you will» shall let him oversleep hisself, and he'll chien 
ee a os sagen I wrung her : better of it by to-morrow. Come this afternoon 
and and kissed her cheek; but she never shed ; if you want to see him, that’ll do for you.” 
a tear. She had been used to weep like a$ ‘But I tell you it won’t do,” returned a gruff 
watering-pot, when I went back to college after 3 voice, which I recognized as that of Col. Mar. 
@ visit, and I had always left her loaded with: ston’s ‘‘hired man.” ‘Miss Dora’s sick 
biscuits and blessings, and, thankless prodigal $ : pleurisy, catched her death of cold an 
that I was! rather disposed to laugh at her dis-} fishin’ her puppy out of the river; Dr. George 
play of maternal sorrow. How grateful to my $ was on it too, and you’d better let me in, for 
wounded and sorrowful spirit, my outraged ; he’ll be ravin’ when he hears Miss Dora’s out 
heart, would such a demonstration of affection : of her head with a fever this morning, and Mrs, 
now have been! But all were alike heartless 3 Marston told me to bring him back, and no ex. 
and cold to-day, and she smiled serenely under 3 cuse.” 
my parting kiss, only saying, as Iran down the: I sprang out of bed and was down stairs 
steps, “Goodiny, Georgy; promise me not to go questioning the messenger before Phil could 
before you re well rested to-morrow morning; } invent any more excuses for keeping him out, 
and you'll come back if I have occasion to send } Dora sick of a fever, and I called in! My pride 
for you professionally ?” 3 ’ revolted at entering the house again, after the 
I bowed assent. What could Ido? And, cut 3 3 treatment I had received from its inmates; but 
to the heart, went slowly and wearily home. I$I had promised Mrs. Marston to return when- 
do not know by what way I arrived there, or § ever ‘‘professionally summoned,” and my pro- 
whom or what I passed upon the road. I saw; mise was sacred; the other doctor was worse 
nothing but the darkness of my future, and felt } than useless, and if Dora should be dangerously 
iiicchethdettinapdiamestinres:| ote pcre teehee ton des eegesnc 
Hi} maine yesterday, for mine an e dog’s—but 
proof I bestowed, on finding him among a crowd $ never mind that now—she was heartless, but 
of juvenile vagabonds that were playing pitch- 3 S could I find it in my heart to turn away from 
penny in my very office; but how could I expect $ her in her sorrow? Alas! I was still so weak 
him to be true when all others were faithless? ; that my love drew me, more than my pledged 
I was too broken in spirit to administer justice } word, along the well known road, that yester- 
upon him as he deserved; and, quite conscience- } day I had vowed never to tread again. 
stricken, he waited upon me assiduously till my My aunt met me at the door. I was breath- 
me bottle was packed at midnight, and I sent } less and agitated, but she seemed more cheerful 
im to bed with orders to call me at daybreak. } than I expected; her eyes were full of tears, 
The stage came through at eleven, and I usually ; for she had just come out of the sick room, but 
rose at nine; but I scorned to comply with my 3 there was a smile on her kind face as it looked 
aunt’s injunction to take my usual rest, and ¢ pleasantly into mine. 
was bent upon suffering the additional martyr-; ‘Is she very ill?” I stammered. 
bes Sete — : ‘go-to “Not very,” she said, coolly. ‘‘Come in here 
at weary, dreary hours! eard every;a moment, Georgy,” and, still retaining my 
one of them strike, as I lay tossing on the pa-$ hand, she drew me into her own little sitting- 
tent spring mattress, in that darkly nated | wee and shut the door. ‘My dear boy,” she 
room, where I was wont to sleep the sleep of} went on, placing both her kind hands on my 
= sluggard; but through all the long night no : shoulders, ‘‘don't be alarmed. I sent you rather 
slumber visited my eyes till the day broke, and’ an urgent message, but I was afraid that you 
1p ean the React he sunrise a ee spite of your promise, and I 
wonder—it was long since I had seen it— $ want this settled about you and Dora; you have 
the novelty put me asleep, and from thence into é tormented each other long enough, you with 
a ceeiats op from eye I bn Pat ei 3 your — and blindness, she with her wer 
ible thumping at the office-door, an § ing and nonsense—I don’t say she was not the 
ep voice of my Phil in communication § § worst, but that’s over. No, she’s not very 
with the person outside. 3 sick; don’t int d yes- 
‘I shan’t open the door for nobody,” cried $ eo aa pie term aaa 
the faithful janitor, “and if you don’t stop ; foolish business you were all engaged in, tempt- 
ee on by come out and — yer. } ing of Providence, I call it, but 1 hope it will 
e’s asleep, I tell ye; goin’ away to-day, and} do you good. So to-day she has some fever, 
wants to get up in time for the stage; but I} nothing more, but she looks badly and feels 
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dreadfully ; and as she has hardly been ih ay George!” she said, presently, in he poor, 
day in her life, thinks she is going to die, ors ° little broken yoice, ‘‘are you there?” 
she never would have told me what she did tell$ ‘‘Yes, Dora.” 
me. I’m her mother, it’s not for me to betray $ $ Are you very angry with me?” 
her; but you’re my son too, and I wish you: © I put one of my hands down over the chair- 
both happy; so go in and do what you can for § ‘ back and drew both hers away from before her 
the poor girl, and don’t ever give us reason to 3 S face, and then came round and kissed it. I 
repent putting Dora’s heart into your hands, ; could not think of anything better to do. 
Georgy, my dear, bless you:” **You are not going away?” 
She gave me an affectionate kiss and fluttered; I shook my head. “That is not for me to 
jnto an inner room, just as the morning stage ; say.” 
rolled by the door. She was saluted by a burst § $ Who then? Will you please tell me what 
of sobs, and a strange muffled voice asking 3 you mean, George?” She was very gentle and 
hardly intelligibly, ‘‘Wasn’t that the coach, ; submissive; but the burning hand I touched 
mother?” ’ began to grow cold. 
“Yes, dear!” : «It is for you to say, Dora dear. Did you 
“Then he’s gone, mother, and he’ll never : need to ask me that after all these years?” 
come back. I treated him so badly, you don’ t3 $ Without a single word, but with a fond, im- 
know! even when he nearly drowned saving } S pulsive movement, she turned to me, put both 
Rover!” ‘her little arms around my neck, and laid her 
“Poor Rover! he wants to see you.” 3 feverish cheek against mine, crying as if her 
“Don’t let him in! don’t, mother! I hate the § heart would break. 
very sight of him.” ‘“‘Why did you come back, Georgy?” 
“George is here, Dora.” “Because I loved you, Dora, and couldn’t 
“George!” stay away.” 
“Yes, dear.” “Yes, you would, if I had not been sick, 
She made no answer, but cried harder than ; mother told me so. I had hurt you too cruelly 
ever. sand treated you too shamefully; you were 


“I sent for him professionally,” at last said ; proud, but you were very patient, Georgy. 


her mother, ‘‘I can tell him to go away.” 
“No, wait a minute, mother. But I can’t see 
him, I’m ashamed to see him.” “Then I have loved you twenty years, and 
My aunt made no answer, but came out, tried not to have you know it. I was very 
ushered me in and shut the door after me. $ proud, very wicked, very mean, but I am sorry 
In a darkened chamber, dim and dismal, {now. I did not want to have you or — 
within a great stuffed chair of state, before a see how much I cared for you. If I die,” 
low, slowly smouldering fire, sat poor little é § last she sobbed, ‘‘you will think better of me.” 
Dora, swathed in blankets and muffled in$ ‘My dear Dora, you are not to die, you are 
shawls; her tiny feet, wrapped in a woolen : to marry me in three weeks. You have a little 
bundle, rested on hot bricks, and her aching $ cold, that is all, and I'll give you time to re- 
head was tied up in red flannel bandages that ; : cover your voice and get those ugly blisters off 
smelt of brandy—she had a mustard plaster § $ your face.” 
on her chest, and a ‘‘pepper gargle” for her: ‘Is it so very ugly?” she whispered, hiding 
throat, and a cup of boiling ginger tea stood § Sit against my shoulder. 
ather elbow. Her pretty nose was swollen out § 3 ‘Very ugly indeed, and I hope it will stay 
of shape; her bright eyes were dimmed and} so till we are married, then we shall have no 
tearful; and little blisters had broken out all} more flirting with Tom Hayes; I wanted. to 
over acs kissable lips; a very damp white $ ° murder him yesterday, Dora, when—when you 
handkerchief lay on her lap, and two great ; invited me to drown and not him.” 
tears that it had not yet wiped away, ran down: ‘Oh, George! I didn’t know the danger till 
her flushed cheeks. Poor child! she put up § : s you were gone and it was too late! I knew you 
both her small hands when I came in, to hide $ were brave and could swim, and that he wasn’t 
her little red face, but I could see the tears} and couldn’t! I thought you could do it easily, 
dropping between her slender fingers. Sorry } and never dreamed of your drowning till he 
and ashamed, and afraid to speak, but more : told me—and then ig 
hopeful and happy than I had often felt, I went : > “And then my little heroine risked her life 
quietly and stood behind her chair. to save me?” 
Vou. XLII.—138 


How long have I plagued you?” 
‘““Twenty years!” 
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190 THE REPULSE. 
**I wouldn’t have cared to live without.” seditor of ‘‘Peterson’s Magazine,” for the wile 
‘And cried over me when I was landed?” Sper name of the town, with a view of seeking 
“T was so glad and thankful, dear George!” Sits salubrious air. My practice is increasing 
“But was ashamed to let Tom Hayes see it } rapidly in spite of Mrs. Thompson’s baby, which 
afterward?” ‘has hitherto disappointed my expectations of 
“No; only ashamed to speak to you, because $ croup, but promises in time a beautiful case of 
I had behaved so badly, afraid you would order 3 hereditary bronchitis. Capt. Hopkins is on his 
me away out of your sight forever. I am bad, ; last legs with the gout, unless he soon resolves 
I know, but indeed I am not so bad as that.” to spend part of his income in improving mine, 
Ah! how easy it was to believe it with that S and mother Hawks is a prey to the acutest in- 
sweetly humble voice whispering in my ear, ; flammatory rheumatism. The late fine fruit 
those drooping eyes truthfully upraised to mine, ; season has been productive of much cholera 
the new charm of her timid, deprecating man- : infantum, and the recent fall in provisions has 
ner going straight to my yielding heart. ?induced a similar decline in health among 
All at once a trembling, snorting sound at the } the rural economists; a railroad is projected 
door announced Rover. $through our midst, which will bring foreign 
‘sShall I let him in?” I said. diseases and disorders among us, and turn our 
“Just as you please, dear,” she gently an- } peaceful Arcadia into a miniature New York. | 
swered. ‘If he is so disagreeable to you, I} see, with the prescient eye of imagination, a 
will give him away,” she added, timidly. 3 busy and prosperous future in store for me; I 
Heavens, what a change! I was completely {see my handsome and hitherto unused set of 
conquered by this last convincing proof of affec- ; surgical instruments often taken from their case 
tion; though, as to giving him away, what mor- 3 for ‘‘disasters,’”’ collisions,” and ‘‘smashes;”] 
tal in his senses would have taken him? Of; see fashion reigning in our humble streets with 
course he remained to become a privileged mem- ; her neuralgie little bonnets, her consumptive 
ber of my family, growing dearer to us both as g thin shoes, her lung-compressing corsets, and 
he fattened upon meat at a shilling a pound, ; fever-tempting bodices, or later abominations 
like the favorite of some Chinese epicure, and ; to take the place of thes¢, and her unseasonable 
broke uncounted china in his playful moments. 3 hours, unseasonable excitements, and unnatural 
At meagre altar, or rather I should say the ; quantities and qualities of food and drink. I 
piano, before which we stood to be married, he $ ¢see my little stock of drugs increasing to 4 
interfered with the happy arrangement of the * * mighty establishment; my Phil of some use at 
bridal party by his ill-timed blandishments; but $ last, and Rover hoarse with barking at the 
afterward did me good service by getting under ringing of the night-bell. I see Dr. Coachey 
the feet of the groomsman, and endangering his § retiring in despair to his whist and his san- 
equilibrium as he was about to kiss the bride. 3 garee, and myself sole autocrat of tle village 
“Poor Hayes!” I said, pretending sympathy : health; and brightest of all these bright visions, 
in alluding to this incident with her. S I see my pretty Dora, the beautiful spirit of 
Oh! you needn’t pity him!’”’ she responded, < light and love to my household, infinitely love- 
rather spitefully I thought; ‘‘he will be married § lier and more charming than ever in her girlish 
to Julia Stevens before the month is out,” and $ days, but without the faintest symptom of the 
so he was. $ coquetry that marked her then, blind to all fas- 
Some time has elapsed since the occurrences : cinations but mine, and such a devoted wife, 
just narrated gave me my first patient, and de-$that she upholds my whiskers (which are in- 
cided we he eae wo reopeny 7 S$ clined to reddish,) to be of the finest aan 
or without others. It is fortunate that I did so, Sand does not envy Mrs. Tom Hayes the “‘sable 
for the spell is broken that held us in preter-$splendors” of her husband’s face; in short, I 
satura! health; and no invalid subscribing to : see daily more occasion to thank heaven for all 
this periodical need address me under cover, $ the happy consequences of Dora's Coxp. 
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Out from my heart thine image must be torn; Thou hast disturbed the doves I'neld most dear, 
Fate has the power to crush, but cannot kill; And raised an insurrection in my breast. 

Thou hast no love for me, and I would scorn Yes, thou must go; for peace will not return 
To hold thee prisoner against thy will. Unless from out my heart I banish thee; 

What most I wonder at—how cam’st thou here, The idol I have worshiped I must burn, 
Nestling as some bright bird within the nest? And nought but ashes will remain to me. uP 





MARRYING A FARMER, 


BY MRS. MARY AMES. 


“And so, to-morrow you leave us? Qh! never been separated before, and poor Nelly 
Amy, little did I think, when I saw you wed- : was pining sadly. The morning on which she 
ded to Henry Kingsley, Representative from‘ was to go her mother came in and proposed 


— district, New York, that he would ever } 


“A trunk, mamma! 


take you to such a home!” 


“And why not, my sister? I knew that he : 


was a farmer; and when I promised to be his : , 
Nor} 
I expect to g 
All I shall miss, will be | 


bride, I expected to be a farmer’s wife. 
would I change my lot, if I could. 
be very happy there. 
‘the loved ones at home;’*and I could not ex- 
pect to carry them with me to my new home,” 

“But just think of it, sister! You, who 
have been reared so tenderly, to work like? 
aunt Rachel, perhaps! I expect, if ever I 
come to see you, to find you out milking the 
cows, or feeding the pigs; or, at least, in the 
kitchen, cooking for great, hungry men who do } 
not know jelly from custard. It is too bad!” } 
And here Nelly broke down and sobbed out- 
right. 

Amy tried to soothe her by telling her of her } 
kind and noble husband; and that he would not } 
suffer her to be unhappy anywhere. But she 
would not be comforted; and when she met her } 
brother-in-law, at tea, her eyes were red with $ 
weeping. She took, too, but little pains to con- 
teal the fact, that she thought him a tyrant of 
the worst kind. He ascribed her strange mood 
to grief at parting with her only sister, and, 
with true delicacy, made no reference to it. 
The next day Amy Kingsley went out from her 
old home to her new one, and from old and tried 
friends to new and untried ones. 

Nelly fretted herself really ill over the fancied 
unhappiness of her sister. And when letters 
came, bright, glowing letters, filled brimming 
full of happiness, she was still unconvinced. 


“Oh! yes,” she said to her mother, ‘‘I know : 


how it is! She is too noble to complain; and 
she knew I was go troubled about her.” 


“But,” says the mother, ‘‘she sends an invi- ; 


tation, endorsed by her husband, to have you 
come and see for yourself.” 


“Oh! I should die in a little while; I know : 
But for poor, dear Amy’s sake I: 


I should! 


assisting her in packing her trunk, 

A traveling-bag will be 
all I shall need to take. I can put one dress in 
that. A home dress is all I shall want.” But 
Mrs. Conway insisted. And a trunk was nicely 
packed, and, in due time, accompanied its fair 
owner to the residence of the Hon. Henry 
; Kingsley, 

When the first warm greeting was over, Nelly 
looked around in mute surprise at the luxuri- 
ous surroundings of her sister’s home. Carpets, 
curtains, mirrors, paintings—and all superior 
to those in her father’s house. And then the 
library! Tiers of the choicest books, reaching 
from ceiling to floor, were relieved by portraits, 
maps, and statues in every niche and corner. 
“‘But there must be a skeleton somewhere!” 
: \ thought obstinate little Nelly, as she followed 

; her sister to her room: her own room, as Amy 
insisted on calling it. How sweet and pure it 
$ was, with its white and blue hangings, and blue 
; : and buff carpet, with furniture to match! And 
: ‘then those vases of violets and mignonettes! 
’ Amy knew she would miss them, and had placed 
them there herself. 

‘“‘It is nice, after all, Amy! and I have been 
silly to worry about you! But,” and she looked 
up and down the long, dusty road, edged with 
¢green, and shaded with trees, “you must be 
lonesome! There is no house near you, and 
but a few in sight!” And the troubled look 
came back to the young face. 

“No, Nelly, I am not lonesome. I have all 
the company I wish for, especially now you 
‘ have come. But come, let me assist you in 
laying aside this traveling-dress, and show you 
‘into the bath-room; and then you must rest, 
while I go and prepare supper for those ‘great, 
: hungry men.’” 

’ «Qh! then you do have to cook for the men, 

‘just as I expected!” And the tears came into 
the poor, tired eyes once more. 

‘Yes, and I eat at the same table with them, 
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Will go, and stay as long as I can, if you and: too; and I like it.” 


papa think best.” 
They did think it best. 


“There! Did I not tell you so? This comes 


For the sisters had ; of marrying a farmer! Poor aunt Rachel! When 
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Bee a MARRYING A FARMER. is 
I used to pity her so, I did not think my si eahe ete Geeg ted ONE ets On dun 
siste id i 

would have to drudge in the same Loabeet "i wonton I had i Rapuanibaier i oan 

“T do not need a bit of sympathy; I am just : and not me; b t 1 don’ a a Ograe ae 
as happy as I can be. But, come now, rest a <1 have had : foot ae Moat 
little while, and then dress. I want you to look : clover blo ai er Mes aed totes. 
your best. Did you bring that blue silk I like; Henr aoe 4. “Well, i 
so well? Oh! yes, here it is! Shall I send S of 4 A see fe i-die, uo a 
Fanny up to help you?” : "eto i m4 ear chat 

‘ o-night.” 
‘No, Amy, if she is your girl, and ; 
ou m i 

Sia Jaidmeneendieaba/beucbon , y ust § ; Liga rr we they es laughing at her 

“‘Now, don’t fret any more, please! and ss duis Wheeden GHA Galt ocd 
oppo seal -nadh an in} ba ball hee brimming with mirth fixed upon 

And Fanny came, and her nimble fingers soon $ N lea vw rape wT Ge eas necte 
convinced Nelly that it was no new employment § $ I saded eke h jae cs at We vee coe 
to her. When Nelly entered the pa : ratty at ts Oy rsa 

rlor, she § 
found her brother-in-law waiting to ‘iia and ihe er . ‘a i eadiy Laas és alt 
welcome her; and then, turning, he introduced : in ane pshorh mie ferati Tedea 
a brother to her who was standin is side. ; 
g by his side.3  « i 
He was a fine-looking man of mente per- 3 not and i he crs Ab Pg i 
haps, and just the one to make an Sngitdeition 3 eet Te che fatty Liga 
on a loving heart like Nelly’s. The tea elt husband! pi Uikey balla, Ubligtoue tectea 
soon rang, and Nelly, taking Mr. Kingsley’s { who Gon’ "t sical afl ie viel irae 
on’t even speak to me, but, if h 

arm, went out, dreading the staring eyes of th N 4 bay accede 
workmen. But the little teehee tad Ini for; 3 bode euster’” mera rear ae 
only four, and fairly glistened with i ; " 

A its snow, ¢ ! , i i 
napkins, lucid china, and shining silver. Fann ; b po daa be nplre ABerdtooaeny 
in a white apron, and with almost as white srr A : jase prevelant ata hmm 

, , 
attended the table; and Nelly gave a little si i out slolsiindlidhe Wha. “We LdKs « tang at 
of relief, as her last bugaboo vanished wa Po te wine rintcsntne ip 
chatted, like herself, with her friends f ‘oh grec cubs Prop thraeny rapa 
Trad uae mmnalion. $4 Aa or ieee l 3 ‘ e land is all rented to four men with families. 
lt liens iets chuinclons oh ? ron Al aia see their pretty cottages from the door, 
answer your expectations as farmers?” moa is ‘A oat ll mad aie a 
Nelly was sure he was quizzing her, and an- se r W Sap’ dei” taieedés Sak ther 
swered, with some show of spirit, excel ‘ on Pever errr Bl: 
; ent, attending to everythi 
pd oS a shame for a man of your should attend to.’ : Punt ae 
ents and taste, yes, and wealth, to bury him- " 
self in such a solitary place as this! Why, I ‘nn 1 Bete Stee Tee 
would not be compelled to ’ art idy 
pass my d h si 
for the world!” The happy couple al taughed, ; aeaiiet iu ak So Lets Ga 
and Nelly began to think she was very silly andj wAnd Pimp rag mr luo’ ped 
’ ows as that, t 
laughed too, and wished she had been a little} poor me?” aaa 
less demonstrative. : “Yes, darli 
After tea the husband proposed a walk in the; : more aiay my : oo poe bet 
N ’ 
garden; and here, as within the dwelling, thes: ‘Well, T forst nes 
most artistic taste marked every arrangement S1 must i vane Pate sean ee 
A perfect wilderness of flowers, and yet not a3 “Well, cor mre 
thing out of place. Nelly felt that she should; you any n rene “ae ee ee 
never tire of its beauties; but Amy soon spoke ; : nnd ‘t werent 
of returning, as Nelly was weary. “And,” she § kn I “ide Walt MLC Vince cue aah 
said, glancing at her husband, ‘I shall want her § B + Muse ee 
to go with me to milk the cows.” Th aint ota g® 
‘*T slrall do no such thing! The horrid things, : pi selene wnt erie rteee 
sientiutinghdn nee "Gidea eden rit ; ary was soon answering to the touch of Nelly, 
mani wie didia of tes Uf dal encrar : and in the music she soon forgot her previous 
One of them came at me, once, and would have $ ape Senge ie 
son aan ah inaaa chosen de : N e rare instrument she surprised even her- 
. ed loud enough to$ self. The husband was not sparing of his 
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compliments; but Arthur made no comments, } «Oh! if you could only go with us, as in the 
except to thank her for one piece he had him- ; : olden time, Amy. I declare, Henry, I am afraid 
self called for. Before she slept, that night, ; ‘ some dreadful punishment will be inflicted upon 
Nelly wrote a long letter to her mother, telling } you for taking Amy from us,” and tears came 
her of Amy’s pleasant home. ‘But, oh! so} ; in her eyes, and color in her cheeks. 
lonely! I could never live here, I am sure! } } ‘What can it be, little sister? I have had 
But Amy certainly enjoys it! I don’t believe ; nothing but blessings since I took her; and 
she needs me a bit. They are both as con- : last, but not least, has been your visit.” 
tented as two kittens. I shall not stay long,” »} “Thank you! And that reminds me of the 
ete. All this amused her mother; for she had { way in which your punishment is to come. I 
been reared in the country, and had no fears ‘ shall be an old maid, and come and live with 
for her practical Amy, when she consigned her } you, cats, parrots, and all!” 
to the keeping of Henry Kingsley. $ «What! on a farm, Nelly, where you would 

But weeks passed away, and still Nelly lin- be buried alive?” 
gered in her sister’s beautiful home. Shehad} ‘Don’t, sister, please! I am ashamed of all 
ceased to be afraid of cows, and lambs and those silly speeches. Your home is a perfect 
chickens were becoming pets with her. She paradise, and I could stay here with you, Amy, 
went with her sister to visit all the tenant- $ : forever, and not be lonely. And then, I did 
houses; conversed with the parents, and told ‘ ‘ not know ee me pleasant friends you have all 
the children stories, until all united in declaring § ‘ around you.” 
that “the beautiful city lady was not one bit} Arthur seemed to be reading; but the leaf he 
proud.” The brother sometimes accompanied : was turning trembled in his fingers strangely. 
them in their rambles, opening gates, letting § Nelly was to go to the cars the next morning, 
down bars, and carrying parcels; and usually ; $ and toward evening she went out to see her pets 
returning a perfect mountain of flowers plucked § S once more. She took some bread-crumbs and 
by the hands of his two companions. With: S salt, and made her way to the chicken-coop. 
Amy he was always gay, laughing, and social, } But the careful mother had tucked her large 
coaxing her into grapevine tangles and black- $ § family nicely away to sleep, and only gave a 
berry thickets, after bird’s nests or violets; and} ‘spiteful little chir—r—r, as Nelly offered the 
then, after making himself merry at her plight, : 3; crumbs. 
taking her in his great, strong arms and placing $ «That is the way,” she said, bitterly. — 
her on the open ground. But with Nelly he was $ they will all forget me as soon as I am gone.” 
always reserved, and sometimes just a little} But her heart warmed up again, as her little 
abrupt. He never sought her society, and, ifs white friends, the lambs, came running to meet 
they chanced to be left alone, he was coldly; her, rubbing against her, and eating the salt 
polite. And yet, there were times, when she: from the dish in her hand. ‘Good-by!” she 
Was conversing with his brother, in her own N said, patting their soft heads. ‘You will not 
charming manner, that she would look up, and $ ; ’ forget me, if all the rest do!” and, turning to 
find his great, earnest eyes fixed upon her, and $ § £0, she found herself face to face with Arthur 
her heart would thrill like a flower with a hum- $ Kingsley. 
ming-bird in its bosom; and then, with one of 3 It was the first time he had ever sought her, 
his abrupt movements, he would turn away, { and she stood embarrassed and confused. 
chirping to the canary, or pulling Bounce’s$ “Pardon me,” he said, gently, ‘‘if I intrude; 
ears; or, perhaps, he would go and tease sis-} but the dew is falling. Here is your shawl. 
ter Amy awhile. Mr. Kingsley, the elder, was $ Will you permit me?” And he laid the shawl 
proud of his handsome brother, and, knowing | carcesingly about her shoulders. Why did 
his passionate love of beauty, he wondered $ Nelly feel weak and faint, for an instant, as 
much that he did not seem more attracted to s those hands lingered about the duty they were 
the beautiful Nelly. That she was a dear good } : performing? ‘‘And he heard me talking like 
girl he was sure, and their evident dislike to ; a baby to those lambs,” she thought, as she 
each other puzzled and even pained him. In$turned to go. She took his proffered arm, and 
the presence of others—and they had many visi- 3 , ’ they returned by a more circuitous route than 
tors while Nelly was there—they were studiously $ * che had come.. Twilight was deepening into 
Polite; but in the family circle, Arthur, at least, : darkness, as they stood by the hall door. But 
Was sarcastic. N ‘few words had been spoken by either; but now 

But a message came to Nelly, recalling her} Arthur said, while his arm tightened on the 
home for a visit to the sea-side. ‘little hand, ‘‘Will you not visit the garden as 
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well as your pets?” Nelly looked up. Was he. I loved you, Nelly, from the moment I saw you, 
teasing her about the lambs? But no; those } $ and have been tugging at the chain that held 
eyes were earnest now. She made no reply;} me ever since you came. And to- day, when 
she dared not trust her voice, but walked, as he you said what you did, I was tempted to this 
led, to a garden chair near the fountain. She; act. Will you come for my sake—for my love, 
was glad he selected that chair; for the trill of: Nelly? Be my own sweet wife? And be loved 
the water, as it fell in the marble basin, broke ‘ * as woman was never loved before?” 
a silence that was becoming painful. $ For an instant nothing was heard but the 
*‘And you leave us, to-morrow? Do you re-} fountain; and then a little hand was laid softly 
gret it, just a little, or were you jesting when; in his, and she answered, in words so low that 
you said you could stay here for Amy’s sake?” } no one but a lover could have been sure of them, 
She did not answer. ‘May I sit by you while} ‘I will come for your sake!” 
I tell you a story?” he asked. She made room } As they stood in the hall, Nelly whispered, 
for him by her side, and he began. “I am a} “Don't ay Henry and Amy now; for they vill 
farmer by birth and education. This farm, } : tease me.’ 
with all its broad acres, belonged to my father, ; “My pay, then,” and he stooped for the first 
and his father before him. When our father | kiss from the lips of his betrothed. 
died, it was left to Henry and me, with an in-} Arthur followed her to the sea-side, where he 
junction that it should not pass from our hands | had no difficulty in obtaining the consent of the 
while we lived. And it is no restriction; for } } parents to the union. The coming spring saw 
we both love the old place. When Henry | Nelly a loving wife, in a dwelling that had 
brought his city wife home, I expected to hear! sprung up, as if by magic, nearly opposite the 
complaints and repinings. But, bless her lov-: one occupied by her sister. And if she reads 
ing heart! she has made us all so happy! She; this story, she will laugh, as she recalls her 
told us of your horror of the country, and, when positive assertion, ‘‘I will never MARRY A Fak 
you came, you corroborated her testimony. But< mer!” 





GLEAMS OF SUNSHINE. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


How bright, and pure, and beautifa” . And though his portion may be toil, 
The gleams of sunshine fall, And humble be his fare, 

And, with their rays of brilliancy, Yet do they speak to him of Heaven, 
Light up the hearts of all! Where holy angels are. 

Upon the mountain’s loftiest height, 
In gorge and leaf-hung dell; 

Upon the dancing, sparkling waves 
They revel, sport, and dwell! 


Oh! emblems fit, ye sunny gleams, 
Ye are of human strife; 
For storm and tempest are made bright 
By golden beams of life! 
And did ye never smile on earth, 
’T would be a starless even; 
For life. indeed, were all unblessed, 
If hope came not from Heaven. 


There’s magic in those gleams, as on 
The poor man’s cot they rest; 

They bring content unto his heart, 
And make him doubly blest. 
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LINES. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


I knew not the resources vast 

Of that dread Power that rules the world, 
Until my riven bosom felt 

The missiles were against it hurled. 


Ou! tempt not fate, oh! tempt not fate! 
Say not her vials all are drained; 

Thou canst not know what heavier storm 
May on thy doubting head be rained. 


Oh! while this mortal breath is given, 
Tt may in agony be drawn; 

For safety’s only found beyond 
The flood where our beloved are gone. 


I, too, have thought, and I have said, 
In moments when I faced despair, 
“arth has no darker lot for me, 
No other grief that I can bear.” 
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BEAUTY OR BRAINS? 
BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


‘Reaper, I am an old maid, and, what may be husband’ s nephew, now quite an invalid, was 
considered still more atrocious, I am a plain- 3 paying her a visit, and his society, she thought, 
looking one. Having stated these two facts, I: 3 would make my stay with her less dull than it 
will proceed with my narrative. ; would otherwise be. This information gave me 

From my earliest childhood I was painfully } 3 No pleasure. I had never received any attention 
aware of my want of beauty, and when I began } ; * from gentlemen, and I had already begun to 
to go out into society, this knowledge, which } hate the whole class. I thought it would be 
was ever present with me, made me awkward } * impossible for any one as plain-looking as my- 
and embarrassed; consequently I received but self to attract them; and I was too proud to 
litfle attention. It was all in vain that I oiled} make what I supposed would be a fruitless 
my hair, and endeavored to flatter myself with effort, and now I resolved to have as little to 
the idea that it was auburn; it would persist } 'do with this invalid as politeness to my aunt 
in asserting itself in its original color—red. I} would allow. By being the first to show indif- 
might pinch my cheeks until they were black } ference, I would cheat him out of any oppor- 
and blue, but I could never succeed in bringing ; tunity to slight me. With these resolutions 
to them the bright pink which seemed to come, } uppermost in my mind, I was led into the 
Without any effort, to my companions. My nose } parlor, and aunt Hattie remarked, 
was a decided pug, and my eyes were almost; ‘Fannie, this is my nephew, Charlie Wal- 
too small to be distinguishable. In dressing $ lace.” 
myself, I tried to select the most becoming ; I was about to bestow upon him the stiff bow 
colors, but it was of no avail, I could never be ‘which I had prepared for the occasion; but one 
anything more than plain-looking, and I finally }glance at the sofa disarmed me. Clad in a 
took refuge in brown, that being the least no- i dressing-gown, and looking the very picture of 
ticeable. Of course I took no pleasure in society, ; submission, as a man is apt to look when he is 
and avoided it as much as possible. ‘too ill to help himself, lay Charlie Wallace. My 

Thus I was at the age of eighteen, when I } pride melted into sympathy, and I endeavored 
received a cordial invitation from a widowed } to return his bright smile. 
sister of my father to spend the summer with; “TI am so glad to see you,” said he, extending 
her. ‘his hand and grasping mine warmly; “aunt 

Aunt Hattie resided in a small, out-of-the- } Hattie has been telling me about her niece ever 
way village in New England. It was a perfect {since I came here, and I have been looking for 
little gem of place, hemmed in by mountains } you every day.” 
on every side, with scenery as fine as any ever This reception, from a gentleman, was some- 
dreamed of by poets, or pictured by artists. < thing so novel to me that I scarcely knew how 
But it had not then become fashionable for city } ‘to reply to it; but aunt Hattie came to my aid, 
people to admire it; so that it was what most sand laughingly remarked that now she should 
girls of my age would have considered a pretty, 3 expect to throw off the care of her troublesome 
but very dull place. With me, however, it was } {nephew upon me, and that she should have time 
different. I was accustomed to being alone and } \ to attend to her hodsehold duties. 
finding company in my own thoughts and books; : The invalid and myself soon became excel- 
consequently I accepted the invitation gladly, {lent friends. We dropped the formalities of 
and looked forward, with pleasure, to roaming } ‘Mr. and Miss, and called each other simply 
over the mountains, and paying visits, with my $ Charlie and Fannie. I read aloud to him, and 
aunt, to het crude, but warm-hearted neighbors. $ tried to amuse him when he was weary, and 

My simple preparations were soon made, and } when he felt strong and bright we would walk 
Twas on my way to Blue Lake. My aunt came 3 § out together. 
down to the depot in the old rockaway and met $ : I bad almost forgotten that I was plain-look- 
me with a bright welcome. As we were driving ; Sing, and I had discovered that there were at- 
to her house, my aunt informed me that her; tractions in mind and manners ie could 
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surpass beauty of face. Charlie always seemed § him never entered my mind. I felt that he was 
pleased with me and glad to have my society; {mine as certainly as though an engagement 
and, possessing himself a cultivated mind and ; existed between us. Still, it seemed as though 
pleasing manners, it is not strange that I soon 3} this stranger would be a restraint upon us, and 
became deeply interested in him. ; I dreaded her arrival. 

As the summer advanced, his health and} The next day we three went to the depot to 
strength, in a great measure, returned to him, : receive our visitor. She raised a thick veil as 
and he was able to drive about the country and 3 aunt Hattie led her to the rockaway, and dis- 
to roam with me over the mountains. One day } closed a face of such perfect beauty as I had 
we had wandered off to quite a distance from never seen before. I glanced at Charlie, and 
home, and were sitting on the green grass, {saw that his eyes were riveted upon her, and 
under the shade of some large trees to rest, }I mentally contrasted her looks with mine, and 
and I was twining a wreath of flowers and ber- wondered if he were thinking of the same thing. 
ries, when I raised one of the latter to my lips.; _ I was silent during our drive home; but Car- 
_, “Stop!” said Charlie, springing forward and} rie Houghton sustained her full share of the 
seizing the berry, ‘‘that is poisonous and will} conversation. She gave us, in a sprightly man- 
kill you!” ner, an account of her journey, and she made 

“Well,” said I, ‘“‘and if it did?” ’ herself perfectly at home with us at once. I 

“If it did?” he repeated, taking my hand in} envied her her easy manners; but, then, with 
his, ‘‘then I should be left alone.” \ that lovely face, sufficient of itself to win its 

“Oh! no,” I replied, ‘you would have plenty} way anywhere, who could not be easy? As 
of friends left!” 3 these thoughts were passing through my mind, 

‘None that I should love half as well as you, ’ Charlie directed my attention to the sunset, 
though.” “Ts it not beautiful?” he exclaimed; “see 

The warm blood rushed t¢ ymy face as I lis-§ those bands of crimson and gold girding the 
tened to his words. I had félt his love before, } sky.” 
but he had never told me of it. 3 I felt as though his attention to me now arose 

Fannie,” he continued, ‘‘you would make} from pity, as he contrasted me with our new 
& precious little wife, you would be a perfect; acquaintance. This roused my pride, and I re- 
treasure for a man.” ’ plied shortly and rather pettishly, ‘‘Yes,” and 

More was said, but I was almost too much} then turned my head in another direction. I 
confused to hear it. We remained there under } was not angry with him; for, as I said before, 
the shadow of those old trees, until the shades ; I was certain of his love, but I felt discontented 
of twilight had begun to gather around us, and} with my lot, and angry that I had not been 
then we wended our way homeward. As I saw} made beautiful. 
aunt Hattie’s face in the window, and caught; While Carrie, for we soon learned to call her 
the mischievous twinkle of her eyes, I became} by this name, was with us, we continued our 
conscious, for the first time, that I had Charlie’s {rambles as before, and she, of course, accom- 
arm, and I withdrew my hand abruptly and panied us. 
entered the house. When we were assembled} ‘Let us take a book with us,” said Charlie, 
around the tea-table, my aunt informed us that } one morning, as we were setting out for a walk, 
she had received a letter from a young friend of ; ‘and we will have some reading under the 
hers, saying that she was coming to pay her a} trees.” 
visit. ; We had often done this before Carrie came; 

‘“‘She will probably be with us to-morrow,” } but, somehow, since her arrival, the plan had 
said aunt Hattie, ‘‘and I shall expect you both been dropped. We all three turned to the book- 
to do your best to entertain her, You will like} case, and I selected a volume of Dr. Kane’s 
her, I know, for she is a bright, winning little } Arctic Explorations. 
creature,” ‘‘That will be quite refreshing this warm 

‘« How old is she?” I asked. day,’’ said Charlie, laughingly. 

“Just sixteen!” “Oh! I think it will be stupid,” said Carrie. 

I did not like the idea of another one coming } “Let us take ‘Widow Bedott,’ I want to havea 
in; not that I had any feeling of jealousy on the ; good laugh.” 
subject, for Charlie had said that he loved me “We will take both,” said Charlie, ‘and they 
better than any one else; and I had such a: will make a variety.” 
perfect confidence in his character, that the | We accordingly set forth, and, after roaming 
slightest suspicion of fickleness in regard to: for awhile, sat down to rest. 
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“Now, Carrie,” said Charlie, ‘suppose, you ; denly snatched from me was almost more than 
read to us for awhile, and then we will try the} I could endure. I was too proud, however, to 
sArctic Explorations.’ ” {resist my fate, and I resolved now to show my 

Carrie read a chapter or’ two with much zest, $ indifference. 
and then said she was tired. My turn came } ’ I excused myself as frequently as possible 
now; but Carrie soon wearied of the book I had 3 * from accompanying them on their walks, plead- 
chosen, and she slipped quietly away to wander i ing the most trivial causes. At first they urged 
by herself. I noticed that Charlie’s eyes fol- ; me to go with them, but finally they ane it up 
lowed her, and I remarked, 3 as useless. 

Is she not beautiful?” ; ‘‘Come, Fannie,” said Carrie, one morning, 

Yes, beautiful!” he replied, enthusiastically; } ‘‘go with us to walk, won’t you?” 

“hers is a face that I should never weary of; “I shall have to be excused,” said I, “for I 
looking at.” $ have such a severe headache.” 

“I never knew,’ I replied, ‘that you were ; “Then we will stay at home with you and try 
such an admirer of beauty!” $ to amuse you,” she returned. 

He looked a little confused as he replied, ‘‘I “Oh! no,” I replied, ‘‘not on my account. I 
think we are, none of us, insensible to the pre- § think I shall lie down for awhile. I shall pro- 
sent fascinations of beauty, but then that is $ bably feel better when you return.” 
merely on the outside; brains have a far greater 3. Charlie also proposed remaining at home, but 
and deeper attraction for me.” si declined his offer coldly. I watched them 

I turned away to conceal the tears that were $ from my window, as they departed; and pre- 
starting to my eyes. I felt a pang of jealousy $ § sently I put on my bonnet, thinking that a 
toward our visitor, who, at a short distance } $short walk might benefit my head, and wan- 
from us, was twining wreaths of wild flowers, : dered mechanically to a grove where Charlie 
perfectly unconscious of the feelings she Was 3 ‘and I had spent many an hour together. I was 
exciting. 8 * seated in amongst the trees, when I heard the 

“Qh, Charlie!” she exclaimed, suddenly, : voices of my two companions. My first im- 
“eome here, quick! Here is a snake!” N $ pulse was to leave, but I could not move with- 


Charlie sprang to her assistance, killed the § out attracting their attention, which, of course, 
reptile, caught the half-fainting girl in his arms $I was unwilling to do. I accordingly kept my 
and endeavored to soothe her. : ; seat, and with burning cheeks and an almost 

“Why, Fannie,” said she, as she glanced at } breaking heart I listened to their conversation, 
my face, ‘‘what is the matter? You look so: ‘Will you let me love you, Carrie?” 


pale.” “Yes, certainly,”’ she replied, ‘‘you will be 

“Nothing,” I replied, making an effort to $ my adopted brother, will you not? For I have 
conceal the feeling that was almost breaking } ‘none of my owe you know, and Fannie must 
my heart, ‘‘only I am rather tired. Let us go } S be my sister.” 
home.” % «It would not satisfy me at all to accept that 

“Come, young ladies,” said Charlie, ‘take : relationship. I wish to be something more than 
my arm, and let me assist you, neither of you Sa brother!” 
seem to be very well just now.” $ Carrie started in unfeigned surprise, as she 

Carrie accepted the offered assistance, but 1} exclaimed, ‘Are you not engaged to Fannie? 
proceeded alone. ’ Aunt Hattie told me she thought you were.” 

“Won't you take my arm, Fannie? You look § A crimson flush overspread his face, as he 
tired,” said Charlie, tenderly. 3 replied, 

But it seemed to me that his tone conveyed}; ‘Aunt Hattie has made a mistake then, I 
more of pity than of love, and my pride rose } never was engaged to any one. Can you not 
against it. ‘‘No, I thank you,” I replied, coldly, ; accept my love? I supposed you understood 
“Tam quite able to take care of myself.” Sme all this time; I never imagined that you 

I was sure that Charlie’s affection was trans- } were flirting with me.” 
ferred to Carrie, and bitterly I felt the dis-: ‘‘Nor was I, Charlie. I thought you were 
appointment. I had never before sought or} engaged; I should have done differently had I 
expected any attention, and I had been con- \ not received that impression; but I thought I 
tented with my lot; but now that love had been $ 3 § could love you as a brother.” 
offered me and I had accepted it, and had re- § The trees seemed to be whirling around me, 
turned it with all the warmth and ardor of ; and I lost all consciousness. When I opened 
which I was capable—then to have it thus sud- § my eyes again I was lying on the ground; I 
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raised my head and looked around, but I was; **My love seemed mot unwelcome to you be- 
alone, and, summing up all my strength, 1; fore; will you not accept it now?” 
walked slowly home. Carrie stood in the win- The scene that I’ had witnessed in the grove 
dow watching for me, and, running to meet me, } rose before me, and I replied, scornfully, «Js 
she exclaimed, } that a stereotyped proposition of yours, which 
*‘Where have you been, Fannie? I thought ; you address to every young lady?” 
you were not well enough to walk; but how} He looked at me searchingly, as he inquired, 
pale you look! What is the matter?” “Did you ever hear of my addressing it to any 
“Oh! nothing,” I replied, “only my head is} other?” 
aching very badly, and I thought a short walk } s “Yes,” I replied. ‘I happened, unfortu- 
might benefit it.” ‘ nately, to be a spectator to a little scene ina 
With a true woman’s instinct Carrie under- } certain grove not far from here.” 
stood me; but with womanly tact she said ; ‘‘Fannie,” said he, ‘‘you have reason to be 
nothing. She merely put her arms around me, } offended with me; but if you could know my 
and, kissing me affectionately, she drew me into ; heart, I think you would forgive me. I loved 
the house. you before ever I saw Carrie; but her beauty, 
“Come and lie down and let me bathe your } her confiding, childlike simplicity, for o time, 
head, it may do you some good,” said she. 3 drew me from you. But during the few weeks 
I felt too weak to resist, and I surrendered } } that have elapsed since she left us, I have be- 
myself into the hands of her who was the inno- 3 ‘ come convinced that my feeling toward her was 
cent cause of my misery. As those little soft ; not love, but merely a passing fancy. But I 
hands were passed gently over my forehead, } love you deeply and truly! Can you not for- 
and the sweet, bright face was pressed against } give and believe me?” 
mine in loving sympathy, I felt that I could} I almost yielded. But my pride rose against 
searcely wonder that Charlie’s fidelity had for-} all better feelings, and persuaded me not to 
saken him in her presence. accept a love which had once been offered to 
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In the course of a day or two Carrie left us, } another; and, with foreed calmness, I told him 
and our household seemed to go on very much } that I was unwilling to trust such love that was 


3 


as before, only that our long walks were given $ 


up; for I was too weak to make much exertion, 
and I was obliged to spend a great deal of my 
time reclining on the sofa, as the whirlwind of 


not able to resist the sight of a pretty face. 

He looked at me steadily, for a few moments, 
and then remarked, “You will repent of this, 
one of these days,” and left me. 


feeling that had agitated me for some weeks The summer had passed away now, and my 
past had left me feeble and helpless. Charlie} mother sent for me to return home. A cold 
and I seemed to have exchanged places entirely; { shake of the hands, and an apparently calm 
for now he would bring his books and read to } ‘‘Good-by,”’ were all that passed between Charlie 
me; and, when [ tired of reading, he would seek ; and myself, when I left him. 
to amuse me. I endured it all; but his efforts: When I reached home, my overwrought feel- 
gave me no satisfaction. Before I had had a} ings brought upon me a fit of illness, and I was 
feeling of pride and pleasure in looking at his } : confined to my room for a long time. I was 
fine face lighting up with enthusiasm, and that | } not, however, made @ victim to delirium, and, 
deep, clear voice had been musie that I loved} therefore, nothing was revealed. When I re- 
to listen to; but now I sought to trace fickle- | covered, I returned to my old duties; but I 
ness in the lineaments of his face, and deceit ; ; could not feel that satisfaction in them which I 
in the tones of his voice. I imagined that 1} had hitherto experienced. 
had crushed all feeling of love for him, and} I was, one day, sitting alone in my apart- 
that it had left merely disappointment and a{ ment, when the waiter brought me a letter 
void. $ directed in the well-known handwriting of my 
One day Charlie had been sitting beside me ; ‘aunt Hattie. I knew that Charlie had left her 
for some time without speaking. Presently he ; shortly after I returned home, and, therefore, 
took my hand in his; but I withdrew it. Hei I expected to find nothing of any particular 
looked pained, I thought, as he remarked, 3 interest in her epistle. I broke the seal and 
“You have changed, Fannie, since Carrie; read: 
came here.” 3 Come to me, dear Fannie, as‘quick as you 
“I am not the only one that has changed,” I{ can. Charlie came to make me a little visit, 
returned, bitterly. s about a week ago, and he is now very ill; = 
He looked slightly confused, as he continued, ‘ in his delirium, he calls repeatedly for you.” 
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The whole tide of my pent-up feelings, that; I knelt beside him, with my hand clasped in his. 

I supposed were buried, now rushed over me in ’ «Your conversation must be brief,” whispered 

almost overwhelming force. What, if Charlie : the doctor, pityingly, as he and aunt Hattie with- 
should die before I could reach him? His pro- : drew. 

phetic words, ‘You will repent of this, one of § ‘Fannie, do you love me now?” said Charlie. 

these days,” came again to my mind, and well-;  “Luve you?” Texclaimed. ‘With my whole 

nigh staggered me. But I had no time to in-} heart! Oh! Charlie, I always loved you! It 

dulge my fears. My few preparations were {was only my foolish, wicked pride that made 

quickly made, and in less than an hour I was me act as I did. Will you forgive me?” 





on my way to my aunt’s residence. He clasped me tightly in his arms, as he re- 
Noiselessly I was led up to the sick man’s $ plied, ‘I do forgive you freely, as I hope to be 
apartment. The darkened room, and the in-: forgiven by you. But, oh! Fannie, how much 
tense stillness that prevailed, sent a chill to my $ misery might have been saved us both! Had I 
heart that well-nigh stopped my breath. ‘Fan- : known your feelings toward me, Fannie, I might 
nie! Fannie, will you not come to a dying man?” § have been well and happy now. But I feel that 
Oh! how those words reproached me! I cursed} I cannot remain much longer with you. Kiss 
the wicked pride that had kept me back, when $ me, my darling, and we will be united in an- 
I would have accepted the happiness that was ; other world. 
offered me, and had caused me to bring misery} _A little more conversation passed between us, 
npon myself, and, perhaps, death upon another. ; and then Charlie had breathed his last. 
I glided to his bedside and laid my hand upon; Neither illness nor unconsciousness came to 
his burning forehead. ‘ Charlie!” I whispered, } relieve my burdened heart; but, with a full 
“Tam here! Do you not know me?” He turned $ knowledge of my crushing grief, I was obliged 
upon me a wild, vacant look, but took my hand} to bear it. I returned home sad and weary; 
in his and seemed more quiet. $ for my heart was buried in Charlie’s grave. I 
For days I watched beside him, waiting anx- : had refused to forgive him for having once 
jously for the delirium to leave him. Finally ; yielded to temptation; how could I hope to be 
the crisis came, and the doctor told us that ; forgiven for yielding to a fault which had led 
when he waked he would be out of danger, or ‘to such fearful consequences? I began, then, 
else past all hope. Anxiously we watched his } to struggle earnestly to perform my duty, hop- 
breathing, and sought some sign of returning : ing that I might be fitted to join him when all 
health. Presently he opened his eyes and re- } earthly trials are over. 
cognized me. I turned eagerly to the doctor} Now, reader, you have my story; and may it 
for a confirmation of my hopes; but I read: serve as a warning to you. May you profit by 
there only disappointment, my experience, and not wreck the happiness of 
“Fannie,” said Charlie, “come near to me; $a lifetime by the foolish indulgence of wrong 
Ihave something I wish to say to you.” 3 feelings. 
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THE ANGLER. 


BY MATTIE D. BRITTS. 


I sat by the side of a singing stream, 
On a beautifal Summer day, 

In many a gay and luxurious dream, 
Tdling the hours away; 

Watching the sports of the tiny fish, 
At play in the water beneath, 

And the little ripples that followed them 
With many a wavy wreath. 


Poor little things! they went swimming along, 
Right in the fisherman’s way, 

Where he sat on the bank and hummed a song, 
Quietly waiting his prey. 

I wanted to tell him to let them be, 
And draw in his line and hook— 

They were doing no harm that I could see, 
Just playing there in the brook. 


But that wouldn’t do. So I just sat still, 
And watched the fishes pass, 

Till he drew in his line, aud a speckled trout 
Lay dying upon the grass. 

He had scattered every fancifal dream— 
So I slowly walked away, 

And left him alone by the rippling stream, 
To finish his cruel play. 


I could see the gleam of their silver scales, 
When they turned them up to the sun; 

And the little black spots on their shiny back, 
As they darted about in fun. 

They frolicked away in the bright sunshine, 
And never appeared to know 

That an angler sat, with his hook and line, 
On the grassy bank below. 
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FLIRTATION AND TEMPTATION 
BY EMMA B. RIPLEY. 


| s > “If I go, Nelly,” he said, ‘‘remember that I 

Just such a little parlor as we have all seen shall not return.” 
a hundred times—white curtains at the win- $ No reply whatever, and the downcast eyes 
dows—a pair of tete-a-tetes facing each other § continued to study assiduously the figures of 
orthodoxly from opposing corners—an open ; the carpet. 
piano and a table, whereon lay a few pretty; He made a step toward her. “Nelly,” he 
volumes, the gilt sides uppermost. To arrange 3 said, in a tone of deep feeling, ‘have you not 
this small apartment and bring it into the : one word for me?” That step and the emotion 
closest approximation to her own idea of per-{ which he could not help betraying were a bad 
fection, was the daily work of Nelly Ray. She : move. She had been very near yielding a mo- 
crocheted wonderful tidies for the back of the { ment before, but a fresh consciousness of power 
large arm-chair; she worked innumerable mats ; sustained her as she heard him. 
of beads or wool for the lamps and girandoles. “T do not think of anything further that I 
She ornamented the corner-piece with wreaths } wish to say,”’ she responded, coldly. 
in varnished leather; she made acorn or ‘‘pop- Harry gazed at her a moment, and then 
corn” frames for the engravings. Above all,: rushed from the room. ‘‘Cold-hearted, selfish 
she swept and dusted with the utmost nicety; : girl!” he exclaimed, as he walked homeward 
so that though an artist might not have found } in a state of mind that defies my feeble powers 
much to admire in the objects of vertu upon the § of description. ‘She isn’t worthy the love of 
what-not, and a denizen of the Avenue might ; a true heart, and I cast her out of mine!” 
have looked rather scornfully on the hair-cloth$ For a few seconds after his departure, Nelly 
and black-walnut of the chairs, ordinary folks $ retained her indifferent position, but all her 
found it a very comfortable and pretty room. S senses were alive to catch his lightest move- 
The young men of the village, particularly, ment. She would have been a capital study 
knew no spot more desirable to spend an even-$ for an artist who wished to paint the attitude 
ing in. The papa Ray was a most benevolent § of Chingachgook among the ruins of William 
old gentleman, always glad to see his friends, é Henry. Of course he would return; her in- 
and too well entertained by his newspaper to 4 fluence was too great for him to leave her thus; 
make any painful demands on their attention; } and when he behaved properly and asked her 
while Nelly, her white hands busy with some $ pardon humbly and submissively he should have 
delicate work, and her bright eyes shedding a : it; but to be lectured and schooled in that man- 
radiance that rivaled the Kerosene on the man- 4 ner was more than she would bear! In vain, 
tle-piece, was certainly as charming a com- : however, did she listen; the street door closed 
panion as the most exacting could desire. : after him; an hour passed by, and, sick at 

Such, at least, had always been the opinion 3 heart, she went up to her own room and cried 
of Harry Reynolds—and, sitting there through § $ herself to sleep. 
the enchanted evening, he could picture only } Far prettier girls than she ever attained to 
one scene more agreeable. The good papa ; the position of a village belle. I don’t mean 
called out on business—Nelly flushing and con- ; that her features were faultless, or her form 
fused—and not very far away another person ; statuesque, or that she was, in any way, fitted 
drawing her on to all manner of delicious, un-$ to rival the heroines of poesy or romance. 
imaginable confessions! She was a nice, winning little creature, pink- 

But on the particular cecasion when our story } cheeked, brown-eyed, and her smile as sweet as 
opens, this pleasing scene hardly appeared to $ ; sunshine. She owned, too, a splendid ‘‘head” 
be on the point of realization. The two were : ‘ of soft dark hair, which she always knew how 
alone, indeed, but the young man stood with; to arrange becomingly. When puffs were the 
his hand on the door, a look of grief and dis- } mode, no puffs could equal hers; they stood out 
pleasure on his face, while the little lady in the ; in a firm glossiness refreshing to witness, while 
—. deep in an unmistakable “pout.” $ half the other girls went about in a lamentably 
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fiat-headed condition, spite of every device in : he was immediately regarded as the “glass of 
the way of combs and “filling.” When braids : fashion and the mould of form.” The girls 
were the rage, her braids were always smooth $ were enchanted with him, and it was considered 
and shining, whereas those of many of her;a great distinction to be his chosen companion 
eompeers bristled with an array of short hairs, in any of the rural excursions and enjoyments. 
“like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” Her ; Nelly alone regarded him with seeming indif- 
eurls, too, always staid in a curl, though the $ : ference. She said to herself, with virtuous re- 
Napoleon hair toilet had not dawned as yet 3 solution, that she must be careful now. Harry 
upon the world. Notwithstanding these per- } might be wounded if she received attentions 
fections, she had three freckles on her left} from such a lion. Happy for her if this pru- 
cheek, and a small mole upon her chin, and I $ : dent disposition had lasted; but the old spirit 
am sure no sculptor would ever dare to chisel $ came up after awhile. She was entirely accus- 
his Venus, or any other of the mythologic tribe, : tomed to queening it in her little world, and 
in such a roly-poly shape. Her disposition § $ her vanity was piqued that Mr. Dalton did not 
was as removed from faultlessness as was her : seem at all struck by her charms. She bore it 
figure. To tell the truth, I have never myself 3 tolerably well, till one evening when there was 
encountered one of these lovely natures, without } a little ““dance” got up by the young people, 
spot or flaw, joined to a person of the same de- ; and the stranger, who was particularly splendid 
scription. I know there must be such, for Iki in the Lancers, never once asked the honor of 
read about them so frequently, but my expe- $ ‘ her hand. 

rience of society is limited, and they have never$ ‘How smitten Mr. Dalton is with Mary 
come within my “beat.” Nelly was warm- : Hayes!” remarked Nelly’s special friend, Kate 
hearted, quick-tempered, but easily appeased; $ : Willis. 

passionately fond of admiration, and quite as} Mary Hayes, indeed! If it had only been one 
much bent on having her own way as was good § $ of the pretty girls, she could have borne it; but 
for her. These faults did not hinder half the $ ‘ that turn- -up nose and no more expression than 
village beaux from being at her disposal, and } Sa rabbit! To be slighted for them was rather 
hitherto she had been nearly impartial in her too much! It was quite a Christian duty to 
treatment of them, having no mind to give up } give Mr. Dalton a lesson in good taste. So, by 


‘the general homage by fixing upon one. But } a few little feminine lures, such as a pretty girl 


latterly there had been a difference in her feel- ; S so well knows how to practice, he was attracted 
ings. She had acknowledged that there was a $ ‘to her side. Once there, he seemed exceedingly 
charm in Harry Reynolds’ attentions, such as 3 3 well-pleased to stay. The evening calls which 
she had never found in any other; a thrill, new } Harry had been wont to find so delicious became 
and delicious, went through her heart when ; a source of torment; Nelly could not resist the 
their eyes met, and she read in his the admi- ® perilous pleasure of exciting his jealousy. Mr. 
ration he vainly endeavored to repress—for Dalton was agreeable; had such a graceful way 
Harry was rather a grave, reserved young man. $ Sof paying compliments; his very manner was, 
He had a high ideal of womanly excellence— 3 in itself, a flattery. Poor Harry! he did not 
intellect, nobility of character, and so on—? ; ; appear to advantage as he sat, silent and sus- 
which Nelly by no means came up to, and his § ’ picious, while his handsome rival discoursed 
judgment did not quite approve the choice his } amiable nothings by the hour. At last he could 
feelings could not resist. Perhaps she was con- 3 * endure it no longer, and in the interview, whose 
scious of the struggle in his mind, and it may ?elose we have portrayed, determined to ‘put 
have added a value to his regard. Spite of her ; his fortune to the touch; to win or lose it all.” 
occasional frivolities and his own misgivings, ; > He had not begun wisely; he accused Nelly of 
they were frequently together and fast verging : ; ‘ trifling with his feelings, being indifferent to 
toward an explanation, when that destiny, which ° Shis regard, and betraying a blamable frivolity. 
appears to delight in the torments of lovers, in- $ : Conscious of her power, indignant, with some 
troduced an element of discord into their hap- : : justice, that he should assume to dictate her 
Piness. : ‘ conduct when he had never openly declared his 

Mr. Clarence Dalton came up from New York ; love, she had responded by a series of flippant, 
on a visit to his uncle. He was a very well- ; : : exasperating little speeches, which drove the 
looking young gentleman, agreeable, sufficiently § ‘ young man almost to despair. She intended to 
intelligent, and noted, even in the city, for the § ‘ relent in time; she never expected to let him go 
careful elegance of his attire. Of course it was ; S away in anger; but pride, vanity, and a certain 
much more conspicuous in the country, and < S triumph i in knowing that this whole manly heart 
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was hers to play with at ber will, wrought sad 3 lecture one upon frivolity and faults of charac. 
mischief. 3 : ter, but were more than satisfied with her ag 

She rose the next morning very penitent and } she was. 

good, admitting to herself all Harry’s excellent $ : The next time that Mr. Dalton called she did 
qualities, and anxious to atone for her mis- ; not decline to see him, but came down and was 
deeds. She had no doubt that he would come : : 3 as friendly and pleasant as could be desired, 
in the evening, as usual, and all could easily be The young man noticed a something different 
made right again. So she brushed the parlor } in her manner; a more womanly thoughtfulness 
earpet in a grave, yet not unhappy frame of ; than he had hitherto observed, and wondered 
mind; shook out the curtains and drew them $ what might be the eause. Could it be that her 
down again into a state of orderly and becoming interest in himself was becoming serious, and 
fullness; set the tidy straight upon the chair- { did that account for the shade of gravity so new 
back, and arranged corner-wise one or two small } and so becoming? Really, the idea was not an 
bits of furniture which had inadvertently been unwelcome one. It would be worth while to 
set back against the wall. She dusted thoroughly } set that little heart beating for him in earnest, 
every part of every chair, and all the daguer-} Curiosity upon the subject brought him again 
reotype-cases that held the effigies of countless} and again to Nelly’s side; he became involved 
aunts, and cousins, and precious friends, in} in intricate and dangerous speculations. What 
“groups” or pairs, or single specimens. She } did a certain blush mean? That start when he 
rearranged the card-basket, putting the freshest ; entered, was it only surprise, or a deeper feel- 
and choicest bits of pasteboard at the top; and} ing? The solution of these problems was diffi- 
encountering several ‘Clarence W. Daltons” in ; cult but delightfal, and he gave them almost 
“old English,” threw them in the fire. Going } undivided attention. 

over the what-not, she found a large “gift” cof- ; Poor Harry’s state, meanwhile, was far from 
fee-cup half-full of chocolate-creams, an offering } enviable. For the first twenty-four hours he 
of the said “Clarence W.,” and was about to : maintained a fierce resentment. Nelly was an 
consign them also to the destroying element, ; empty-hearted coquette. He had had a most 
when she refiected that it was a pity to throw } fortunate escape; nothing could induce him to 
away anything so good, and carried them into : trust his happiness to the keeping of such a 
the kitchen to Belinda Ann, the help. Having} woman. During the next day he softened a 
made these sacrifices to duty, she began to count } little. She was faulty, fearfully so; vain, arro- 
the hours, and look, and long; as night drew gant, presuming; yet she had some good quali- 
on, arrayed herself in her prettiest and freshest } ties and—was most bewitchingly pretty. The 
garb, and awaited his coming. Every step on} third diurnal round beheld him excusing her 
the sidewalk sent a blush to her cheeks, and} failings, and magnifying her virtues; asking 
when at last there came a ring at the door, her , himself whether it were not possible that a 
heart beat so violently that she was frightened. } firm, yet loving hand might guide her to be all 
There was not the slightest occasion, however, > that was noble and admirable. On the fourth 
for it was only Mr. Potter, an old gentleman ; day harsh sentiments had nearly vanished; and 
who had come in to see her father about a mort- { on the fifth he determined to seek Nelly and try 
gage. The short summer evening waned, but no : to efface the memory of his previous sternness. 
Harry appeared. What could it mean? Surely ; Toward sunset he wended his way to the well- 
he loved her—and if so, he could not stay away; } known dwelling with the sweetest anticipations 
it never would be that a few light, hasty words } of reconcilement and affection. With every step 
would alienate him utterly. She would wait ; she seemed to grow dearer, lovelier than before. 
patiently, since it was all that she could do. } He pictured her timid and penitent; himself ten- 
The next evening Mr. Dalton called, but Nelly } der, magnanimous, forgiving. It was the most 
sent down word that she had a violent headache : delicious scene imaginable. But as he drew near 
and begged to be excused. Yet, as night after | the gate, a sight met his eyes which speedily 
night went by, and Harry did not return, her } cooled down the fervid tones of his fancy-paint- 
submissive mood was changed. He was so lordly | ing. It was Mr. Dalton, assisting Nelly to 
and defiant, was he? Perhaps expected her to} dismount from her horse. She looked very 
send for him and beg to be taken into favor } gay and animated; the exercise of riding had 
again! Indeed! She would show Mr. Harry ; brought a bright flush into her cheeks, and she 
Reynolds that she was not suffering from the \ was fairly dazzling. She perceived Harry in 
withdrawal of his presence; there were other } time to bestow on him a very distant bow, and 
people quite as agreeable as he who did not} ‘ then turned, with added empressement, to her 
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oompanion. Harry changed his intentions at; Other people were not as slow in drawing 
once, walked by the house in the most leisurely § their conclusions. Before three weeks were 
and indifferent manner, and proceeded to call : \ over, the village authorities in such cases de- 
upon that obnoxious Mary Hayes, whom Nelly ; $ clared that it would be a match; and poor Harry 
regarded so superciliously. Now, Miss Hayes, : could not, in his heart, deny the resonableness 
though far from pretty, was a very nice, sensible ° of their predictions. He had the grief of be- 
girl. She played and sung much better than : ; : lieving that his wishes, his hopes, his affections 
Harry’s own adored, and she could talk cleverly § ; were nothing to her; she had forgotten him 
on any topic that was going. But he found the $ utterly. In vain did he say to himself, that @ 
evening insupportable. His call was a brief { heart so light and trifling was no prize to any 
one, and the way home somehow led him past { man; the serene satisfaction which such a be- 
Nelly’s door. A bright light shone in the little ¢ ‘lief should have induced was entirely wanting. 
parlor, and through the open window he could ; : The more hopelessly she withdrew beyond his 
hear the hum of voices. He would have given ; ‘reach, the dearer and lovelier she appeared. 
anything in the world to know who was there; : ‘ Every kind word, every shy, bewitching glance 
but, after that distant bow, he could not bring} she had given him, gained added charms in the 
himself to enter the house. There was nothing ; remembrance. Had he anything but his own 
for it but to go to his own room, sit down, and ; harshness to blame for the change? How was 
let jealousy eat his heart up piecemeal. sit to be expected that a beautiful young crea- 
ture, accustomed only to tenderness and homage, 
Il. : should endure such rude reproaches? He was 
Mr. Datton, meanwhile, found his affairs in miserable; but his own act had caused the 
s somewhat perplexing state. Flirtation had } misery. 
been, since his eleventh year, the element in} The indulgence extended to Nelly was by no 
which he delighted to exist. Indeed, had there ; means meted out to his rival. The sight of the 
been two consecutive days in which he did not $ young man, handsome, happy, carelessly good- 
éxperience a particular call toward some mem- $ humored, woke in him a tempest of wrath and 
ber of the fairer part of the creation, he would § sealousy:. He looked on him as a robber who 
have felt himself quite lost, unable to recognize ; had stolen his dearest treasure. His ease seemed 
his own identity. ' His heart, a thousand times $ insolent assumption, every smile betokened con- 
pierced, was always ready for new wounds; but § ‘ scious triumph, his fastidious elegance was con- 
he had never as yet looked on such matters as $ S temptible foppishness. When Harry met the two 
anything but an engaging pastime. Matrimony, 3 ; who were uppermost in his thoughts, when he 
with its cares and responsibilities, was to him : saw the young stranger’s air of friendly inti- 
the most distant of prospects; and, if he had: macy with her whom he dared not approach, 
ever thought of it at all, he had imagined & § feelings so black and bitter that they almost 
great many conditions as requisite to the sacri- $ ; choked him took possession of his mind. You 
fice to his freedom. He must have fashion, $ are not to suppose, however, that all these emo- 
family, and fortune, at the least, to induce him $ tions betrayed themselves in his demeanor; that, 
to surrender the ease and insouciance of bachelor ; like “Selim,” he lay ‘“‘beneath the weeping wil- 
life. Now, however, he began to feel himself} low-tree,” and bewailed the cruelty of his mis- 
very seriously interested in a person who had } tress, or that he stalked about in bandit fashion, 
not one of those indispensable claims: a little, shane and revenge gleaming fiercely from his 
rosy country girl, who wore dresses of her own } cavernous eyes. He only became remarkably 
fitting; and made all the cake and pies that ap- 3 attentive to business, and spent his evenings 
peared upon her table. He said to himself that } in the office instead of in company—a change 
it was absurd; and, to convince himself of the which all the girls bemoaned, but which quite 
absurdity, and prove, by ‘“‘experimental know- $ delighted the old lawyer with whom he studied. 
ledge,” that it was nothing but a passing senti- Mr. Dalton had a mother living, a stately lady 
ment, such as he had known a hundred times } of some forty years, exceedingly well-preserved, 
before, he sought Nelly’s company more fre-$ and inhabiting a four-story-brown-front in an 
quently than ever. The most ridiculous part} eligible portion of the city. Clarence was her 
of the whole thing, he soliloquized, was that he 3 only boy, and the object of a great many am- 
should be so entirely in the dark about his own 3 bitious dreams. The marriage, which looked 
reception. Whether she really cared for him, } to him so misty and far away, was to her a very 
or regarded him as a friend or simply as an ad- 3 near reality. She had selected three or four of 
mirer, he found it impossible to say. 3the best matches in society for him to choose 
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from, and made no doubt of his success in } done before., Nelly was at home, and busy with 
whatever direction he should please to try. ; her needle, as was her wont of a morning. 
She only awaited the ‘‘fall of the October : “Is there any news this morning, Mr. Dal- 
leaves” for the commencement of the cam- ; ton?” asked his fair companion, after a short 
paign, when, lo! there came: a rumor that ; ‘ silence between them. 
struck her and his three sisters to the heart. : ‘Nothing of public importance,” he answered, 
Could it be that Clarence was about to make a; “I have had a letter from my mother.” 
fool of himself? There certainly seemed to bes “She is well, I hope?” said Nelly, with civil 
danger of it, and maternal affection was imme- 3 interest. 
diately on the defensive. She could not leave; ‘Oh! perfectly, and the girls, too. They are 
Newport at the moment; for there was an ex- ; all enjoying themselves at Newport.”’ 
ceedingly promising affair in train between Bell, ‘ How I should like to go there! Isn’t it per. 
her second daughter, and a young Philadel- 3 fectly delightful?” 
phian of fortune; and, as she said to herself,she} ‘‘Not half as delightful as it is here.” 
must not set Clarence’s interests before those} ‘That is very kind of you, but I can hardly 
of her other children. So the mother contented $ credit it. I am afraid you are more gallant 
herself with writing a letter to her son, in} than accurate, Mr. Dalton.” 
which she expressed her perfect confidence in} A strong impulse seized that gentleman, and 
his discretion, and her assurance that he would ; She obeyed it, ‘I mean,” he said, earnestly, 
do nothing foolish or imprudent, indeed, she “that any place where you are will always be 
might say ruinous; for so such a marriage must } more delightful to me than any other, and that 
certainly be regarded. Yet it was well to re- I wish 
member that flirtations were hardly properly} Unutterable vexation! The bell rang at that 
understood in the country, and these rustic ’ minute, and Belinda Ann ushered in three of 
belles had hearts. And she arranged, in her} the “girls,” intent on some great project con- 
own mind, that, if the answer were not quite ’ nected with a Fair or Festival they were to hold. 
satisfactory, she would put Bell and the other In vain did Clarence lengthen his call in hopes 
girls into the hands of a chaperon, and depart ; of outstaying them; he was obliged to give it up 
at once to the seat of war. 3 for the present and take his departure. 

Mr. Clarence's brow, as he read this maternal As for-Nelly, she would hardly have been 
effusion, was clouded with thought. He was by : human—at least, she would not have been 
no means sure that her confidence was well- $ woman, had not something of curiosity and in- 
placed, and he was really quite vexed by the § terest been aroused in her mind by the inter- 
assertion that such a marriage would be ruin- $ S rupted sentence. She had heard .about that 
ous. Supposing, for the mere argument’s sake, handsome house on the avenue from more than 
that he should propose, what, in the name of one source; she knew what living in it would 
common sense, could there be in a marriage : imply; what luxury and elegance in daily use; 
with such a charming girlto ruin him? For- what brilliant winters; what summer glories at 
tune? He had money enough of his own; he} Newport and Saratoga—and Nelly had a most 
did not need to be a pensioner on his wife’s. 3 appreciating love for the pomps and vanities. 
Family? What were the grandfathers of half; She thought it all over, and then her heart 
the people in his set? Accomplishments? He ; turned with a sad, sudden yearning toward 
was tired of being called on to admire per-} Harry, and she felt that one kind word from 
formances that you could hear excelled any {him would be dearer than anything that Mr. 
ne te meracragteen 3 : Clarence Dalton could possibly have said. 

? ” ’ i 
cult for a pretty girl to acquire when once she 3 II. 
had the opportunity. And as for the danger of § As Harry walked, that afternoon, along the 
her heart, he wished he were a little surer of 3 river bank in no very happy frame of mind, 4 
it. He felt at that moment that his own was § faint shriek reached his ear, and, looking out 
in much the more perilous position of the {on the water, he could just discern a sinking 
two. 3 3 form. The first impulse was to plunge in and 

Resolving these things, inwardly, he put on ; swim to the rescue; but an object caught his 
his hat and went for a stroll on the river-bank. } eye which made him hesitate. 

But some mysterious magnetism drew him in the $ : A few yards off on the grass lay a heap of 
opposite direction, and, before he was aware, he } clothing, doubtless the garments of the drown- 
found himself ringing the bell, as he had so ofien } ing man, and surmounting them was a Panama 
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hat with a broad Weck sheen. Ah! Rew well ; anid, “how you must have cat But take 
he knew it! How thoroughly he recognized $ courage, he is safe! All danger is over, we con- 
that light and tasteful summer suit in which ‘ fidently trust.” 
he had seen young Dalton a few hours before! $ A sudden glow illuminated her face. ‘And 
What call had Xe to interfere in his behalf; the Sif he is safe,” she cried, “I know to whose 
sneering fop who had blighted all his hopes! : courage it is due.” 

Let him look out for himself. Her tone, her look of enthusiasm were very 

Good and bad angels tugged at Harry’s soul { sweet, but his conscience forbade him to accept 
for one moment in mortal conflict—the next, he} the praise. ‘No, Nelly,” he answered, sadly, 
had plunged into the water, all forgotten but the : ‘‘with you, if not to others, I must be wholly 
safety of his perishing fellow-being. When, ‘true. I deserve no credit; I almost turned to 
after terrible exertion, he laid his unconscious ¢ S leave him, for hatred and jealousy had posses- 
burden on the grass, he feared that it was all : ‘sion of me, and, if he had perished, I should 
too late; ‘‘God forgive me,” he cried, ‘that } ‘ have been his murderer!” 
wicked, inhuman delay!” } He felt that she shuddered. ‘Don’t hate me 

With frantic haste he summoned aid, and all § for it!” he said, passionately. «It was for you! 
that skill and care could do was employed for $ Because I loved you so! Say you forgive me, 
the sufferer’s restoration. Harry hung over: Nelly. For I have saved him only to render 
him, pale, agonized, the accusing voice ever : certain the destruction of my own life’s happi- 
ringing in his ears. ness!” 

At last, after long delay, signs of returning: Nelly looked up at him with brimming eyes. 
life were visible, and ere long the physicians $ ‘‘I don’t see why,” she said, softly. ‘I am 
assured the watchers around that all was hope- 3 sure that—that nobody wishes—to make you 
ful. Rest and good nursing alone were needed. $ unhappy.” 

The little throng dispersed, and Harry, hismind$ Now I cannot say whether this statement ap- 
relieved of an intolerable burden, sought the ; pears to you particularly lucid, but Harry was 
river-side again. He was in no mood for care- 3 3 clever enough to understand it instantly. All 
less talk, or undeserved encomiums on his skill § the trials, and troubles, and misgivings of the 
and courage. Sad reflections accompanied him $ last few weeks dispersed like mists before the 
in his walk; he felt that he had yielded to a3 ; sun. Content took the place of wretchedness, 
temptation from below. True, it was but for a 3 and tender confidence drove out the last shadow 
moment, yet it showed him his weakness. He } of resentment. Fifth Avenue and Saratoga with- 
did not excuse himself, but owned his fault $ drew into the background, and a quiet home, full 
humbly and penitently, striving to fortify him- 3 of duties and pleasures, supplied the vacancy. 

self with good resolves for the future. Mr. Clarence Dalton made a very stylish and 

Wandering thus, and quite forgetful of the ? ornamental groomsman at the wedding of his 
outer world, he encountered a well known $ preserver; and judging from his devoted man- 
form—Nelly stood in his path, her cheeks pallid, * ner to the second bridesmaid, his partner, we 
her eyes swollen with weeping. She did not ; may pronounce that he did not suffer irreme- 
seek to avoid him, as she had often done of late, : diably from his loss. As for his mother, I be- 
but seemed awaiting him to speak. He took ’ lieve that she blesses to this day the friendly 
her hand—she did not withdraw it; a great ; 3 cramp that saved her darling from so terrible a 
tenderness filled his heart. ‘Poor child!” he 3 mesalliance. 
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“AND HAGAR WEPT.” 
BY LUTHER GRANGER RIGGS. 


Tue bitter tear in Hagar’s eye, 
As o’er her dying child she knelt, 
In speechless, silent agony, 
Showed what the anxious mother felt. 


Could any tongue but seraph’s tell 
The joys that bade her heart revive? 


Oh! there is something in the tear 
That dims a mother’s tender eye; 

A charm so fraught with love, so dear, 
We weep—we know not, care not why! 


And when she softly breathed a prayer— 
Her sorrowing eye upraised to Heaven— 
How plain the anguish pictured there, 


And if a spark was ever given 
Told how the parent’s heart was riven! , ~~ # 


To mortals from the fires above; 
If e’er a flower that bloomed in Heaven— 
It is a mother’s holy love! 


But when those sweet accents fell, 
That angel voice: “Thy son shall live!” 
Vor. XLII.—14 
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THE JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MES. ANN 


8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Doveat Carr had fallen into a profound 
sleep immediately after the poison had been 
drawn from his wound. The fever that had 


zand ready to hide herself in the darkness from 
Ss 

3 that modest shame which a true woman feels, 
$ when alone and self-arraigned, keenly as when 
3 multitudes are looking on. 


As she rose, her glance fell upon Luke, who 


consumed him died out with the virus that fed § 
it, and, with a cool feeling of repose, the youth $ sat huddled up in his chair, regarding her with 
lay sweetly insensible of the heroic action that } his sharp eyes as a rattle-snake looks out from 


had saved him. 
Flora Macdonald had risen from the swoon, 
produced partly from exhaustion, partly by the 


faintness left by contact with the poison, and } 


went away to her own chamber so dizzy and 
languid that Luke was terrified by her condi- 
tion. She had self-possession enough to forbid 
him summoning help, and went away wavering 
in her movements and almost blind. 

There was a great deal of human compassion 
in Luke’s face, as he watched this noble girl in 
her struggle to conquer the faintness that hung 
around her. He saw her go forth white as death, 
and with a pale purplish circle under her eyes, 
feeling a keen dread that she would never come 
back alive. But Flora had hardly been gone 
half an hour when the door opened and she 
glided in, her loose hair falling in thick waves 


: 
on her shoulders, and the ornaments removed : 


from her neck and arms. 

Luke had drawn an easy-chair close to his 
brother’s bed, and, from the shadow which fell 
over him from the curtains, kept faithful watch 
of the sleeper. The light had been removed to 


a distant corner of the room, and, but for the ? 


white linen that surrounded him, Dougal him- 
self could scarcely have been recognized, the 


twilight in that portion of the room was g0 
“dim. 
Flora came through the stillness, holding her 


breath. She drew close to the bed, and her 
sweet face drooped over that of the sick youth. 
She thought herself alone, poor girl! and he 
slept so quietly that no sound of the passing 
breath stirred the air. Her head drooped lower 
and lower, till her mouth touched the parte 

lips, through which a faint breath was floating. 
Thus satisfying herself that he was alive, Flora 
drew —— up, blushing at what she had done, 


N amid his coils. She saw nothing but the glim- 
$ mer of a white face, but the eyes pierced her 
$ through and through. 

‘“‘Why do you sit there staring at me so!” 
‘she cried, flushing with angry shame. 

3 Luke uncoiled his limbs and sat upright. 

: “‘T was watching my brother,” he said, with 
’ unusual humility. 

‘And me, sir? You were spying upon me.” 

“No, no! Heaven forgive you the thought; 
for it is a cruel one!” 

“You saw how—how anxious I was. His 
breathing grew so faint, so very faint, that I 
$was forced to stoop to Heaven forgive 
: me!” she cried, all at once, stamping her foot 
son the floor, ‘Heaven forgive me for attempt- 
‘ing to explain! You saw me, sirrah, and I hate 
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¢ you!” 

Luke shrank away from the angry girl. Her 
$words had wounded him, and her indignant 
beauty held him fascinated. 

‘Hate me! Well, that*is what every one 
’does. I think there is but one woman in the 
; world that does not loathe me.” 

Flora’s anger began to subside. There was 
a depth of pathos in his voice that touched her 
best sympathies. 

‘Forgive me; I was angry!” she cried, hold- 
si “I—TI could not bear— 
3 Why, you are weeping!” 

3 Luke had taken the hand which she gave with 
Sa touch of reverence that went to her heart. 
3 He lifted it to his lips; but, instead of kisses, 
$ tears fell upon it. 

: “You are weeping!” she repeated, softened 
$ with pity. 
$ “Yes, I weep. This night has made a child 
S of me. Oh! lady, if you knew how I have suf- 
$ fered!” 


> 
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«J—I do know.” 


§ dignity. 
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«TI should not think it shame to save 


“Not half—not a tithe! To suffer as I do, 3 the humblest of God’s creatures; and Ais life is 
one must be crooked and hateful-warped, body ; something so precious!” 


and soul—a creature which nothing human can 
love.” 

«There is no such creature onearth. Young 
man, you should he happy, very happy—he loves 
you.” 

Flora pointed to the sleeping youth, and her 
face beamed with exquisite tenderness. 

“He did, he did!” cried the dwarf, with a 
purst of anguish. 

“And is not that enough? 
any human soul want?” 

“But his life has been in peril. 
Thad on earth.” 

“Yes, yes; that was trouble. No wonder 
you look pale and act so strangely. I could 
weep with you, remembering how he suffered. 
But, take hope! See, how softly he rests!” 

“And who gave him the sleep? Was it my 
wit or my courage that saved him? Yet, who 
could match me in loving my brother?” 

“Who? Ah! no one—no one, I dare say!” 

Her face had kindled up at first. She was 
ready to contest the question, but modesty made 


What more can 


He was all 


her artful. 

Luke smiled. When the bitter irony was out 
of his heart, his smile was beautiful. His whole 
nature was softened that night, and the expres- 
sion of his face reminded her of Dougal. 

“You are, indeed, his brother!” she said. 

Luke kissed the hand which still lingered in 
his. Never in his life had those lips touched 
the snow of a woman’s hand before. A shiver 
ran through his frame, his lips trembled. Creep- 
ing back to his chair, he sat down, covering his 3 
face, oppressed by a sense of his own audacity. ; 


3 Luke sprang from the chair, and, throwing 
; himself at her feet, seized the skirt of her dress. 
’ You love him! It was love that taught you 
‘this heroism! Say that, and I am dumb.” 

Flora bent over him, down, downward, by 
§ some invisible magnetism. Her face was with- 
$ out color, but it glowed with inward fire. 

“‘Then be dumb!” she whispered. 

He gathered the folds of her dress between 
his palms and kissed them; he groveled upon 
the floor, pressing his face upon her silken 
shoes, murmuring blessings upon her. She 
stooped down and in whispers besought him to 
be calm, lest he should wake the sleeper and 
betray her presence. 

He obeyed her, shaking the hair back from 
his forehead, and regarding her with moistened 
eyes. 

“You love him!” He spoke mournfully, a 
sad thought shook him; he remembered how 
passionately Dougal loved another. 

Flora turned her eyes from his and looked 
Luke watched 
A sigh, 


wistfully on the sleeping man. 
Sher glance and read its expression. 
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. . . . 
too faint for any ears but his, rose to her lips. 


; Luke caught her dress again. 

‘‘When you are away I may tell him how his 

life was saved?” 

Flora made no answer, but shrunk back an- 
‘ noyed that her thoughts had been read. 
; “Do not shrink from me—do not be offended. 
$I am his brother, and iove him better than any 
’ human being can,” he pleaded. 


“Oh! no, no!” 
The poor girl broke off trembling with the 


“Will you do me a kindness?” whispered ; impetuosity of her denial—a denial that proved 


Flora, drawing close to the chair. 

“Will Ll? Yes; tell me how.” 

“Never tell your brother of the poison, or 
how it was extracted from his wound.” 

Luke looked up. 

“Would you rob him of gratitude?” 

“Gratitude is not néeded. I would save my- 
self.” 

“Why? Are you ashamed? Is it something 
to blush at that you have saved a life like that? 
No, lady, I will not save your pride.” 

“Not pride, oh! not my pride, but—but 

“He is a poor laddie of the hills, unworthy 
of the touch of a born lady. I understand. 
You grudge him the happiness of knowing 
that a Lady of the Isles can stoop to pick up 
his life.”” 

“You wrong me,” answered Flora, with gentle 


” 


$ so much. 
’ Do not tremble, do not turn so white. It 
2 is because you love him that I worship you,” 
: cried the hunchback, speaking more intensely 
‘ because his voice was suppressed. ‘Did you 
: think it was myself? No wonder you shudder. 
$ Oh! if he could only see you as I do!” 

Flora struggled with herself. Her great pride 
3 was disturbed by the readiness with which Luke 
$ had read her heart. 

‘‘Why speak to me in this fashion? Musta 
S single act of kindness be so presumptuously 
s read ?”” 
$ Luke started to his feet. 
’ «Kindness! Only kindness! Then it is that 
’ proud young man, who calls himself a prince, 
‘whom you love? It is pity for Dougal, always 
‘ that for him.” 
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The hunchback ground his strong teeth in : “] will be silent; I will be your slave, only 
rage, and drew back against his chair with a: : be good to him. He is of the mountains; py 
gesture of disdain. ‘Lady, forgive me, I was ‘no prince can equal him. In his thoughts he 
searching for true nobility, and thought it was $ S is aking! Look upon that face and say if it jg 
here. But youth, comeliness, honor—what are : S not beautiful.” 
these against the son of a king who learned to : Flora looked upon the beloved face, and a 
dance in the French court, and counts all his $ sigh rose to her lips. Did the sleeper care that 
conquests among women? Fresh from the com- her heart was so full of him, or was he dream. 
pliments of a prince, how could a high-born : ing of Kate Fraser? 
young lady be expected to cast her eyes on a3 ‘Regard him as he deserves, and there is not 
poor laddie like that?” Sa sheep-dog on the hills that could guard you 

Flora turned her eyes on the mocking face } as I will,” continued the hunchback, passion- 
before her with yague wonder. How full of } ately. ‘‘But never dare to scorn him for hig 
bitter energy it was! Everything loving and } birth—never curve those red lips with a scorn 
tender, that had made it more than beautiful a$ because of his lowly home. He might forgive 
moment before, was changed. The hunchback ; it; but I never would!” 
was jealous for his brother. 3 The hunchback said this with so much pas- 

There was a rebuke in Flora’s eyes as she $ sion, that his voice broke out from its whispers 
bent them upon those troubled features. She; and sounded hoarsely through the room. It 
shook her head gently and turned away. 3 S disturbed the invalid even in the profound sleep 

“Ts it true that you love this Prince, and ; 3 into which he had fallen. He moved on the 
only pity him?” cried Luke, pointing to his $ : pillow and opened his eyes wide. 
brother with growing ferocity. Flora glided behind Luke’s chair with a finger 

The young girl looked at him in silence. }on her lips. He gave her a reassuring glance, 
There was something so earnest in his rude- 3 and, stooping over the bed, concealed her with 
ness that she could not be angry with him. ¢ his uncouth person. 

His love for the sleeping youth redeemed every- ‘What is the matter, Luke? Why are you 
thing in her eyes. up so late? It is a bad habit.” 

Luke stamped his foot. The cool and pleasant way in which he spoke, 

«‘Answer!” he demanded, in a firm whisper. $ thrilled the two hearts that listened with de- 
‘He shall not be trifled with by any of you!” $ light; it was in peaceful contrast with the 

“Is it of the Prince—Charles Edward, that $ feverish raving which had preceded his slum- 
you speak?” she said. : ber. 

“Yes. I ask again. He stood with you in “‘Don’t mind me,” said Luke. ‘I shall find 
the window; he took your hand; I saw it all. : rest enough. But how is it with yourself, Dou- 
Was that love?” gal?” 

“No!” Dougal moved on the pillow and uttered s 

The hunenback drew a deep breath and his $ moan of pain. 
face glowed. He crept close to Flora, and, “Tam hurt. Who has done this? Something 
standing on tip-toe, pointed toward Dougal with } has wounded my shoulder. What does it mean?” 
his finger, whispering, ‘Do not ask, Dougal,” answered Luke; and 

“But Dougal, oh! tell me, is it him?” § $ drops wrung from some inward anguish a 

A rosy flush that stole over Flora’s face was § to his forehead. ‘‘It is nothing serious.’ 
visible even in the dim light. She held back} ‘Oh! I remember. The palace dance—that 
& moment; but, conquered by the imploring } wild rush into the grounds. Some one shot me 
eagerness in those eyes, answered scarcely ; there!” 
above her breath, $ “Yes, Dougal, your shoulder was pierced by 

“When he asks me I will tell him!” ¢ an arrow.” 

Luke covered his face with both hands, un- 3 ‘Which I tore out. The blood is on my hands 
loeked them again; his countenance was elo- ¢yet. But some one came to my help—a lady in 
quent with such tender composure as no human ; her ball-dress—tell me if you can, Luke, who 
being had seen on it before. 3 it was?” 

‘He will live, and you are his savior!” “Nay, Dougal, it was fancy.” 

Flora threw out her hands in dismay. “Fancy, no! She had on a dress that out- 

“Oh! hush, hush! He will awake!” $ shone the roses. Her face—was it her face, 

Luke subdued himself in a moment, took her $ > Luke?” 
hands and kissed them with fervor. ; Flora heard the question. The breath was 
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manor 
thecked on her lips; she listened from her : “‘So is mine.” 
heart. Did he mean Kate Fraser? $ ‘Luke, this is ridiculous! I know some 
“Never mind these dreams,” said Luke; ‘‘an- woman has been here. Once I heard her 
ther time we will talk of them. Now sleep} weeping.” 
sgain——” “Tt was the charwoman, whose sweetheart 
“But the Prince? Is he safe?” ; is in Cope’s army, perhaps.” 
“The Prince! Yes; now sleep. I will not “*No, no!” 
speak again.” “Or Lady Clanranald, with queenly conde- 
Dougal closed his eyes, and Flora Macdonald ; scension, inquiring how her guest has slept,” 
stole from the room. i persisted Luke. 
; “No. I remember her visit, it was something 
CHAPTER XVI. ; too stately for easy forgetfulness. I know also 
For three days young Carr lay in Lady Clan- § that a person has inquired about me every 
fanald’s house, held a prisoner there by his morning, in the passage, when you went out.” 
wound. Once or twice, in that time, he heard; ‘Yes, certainly, that was Mistress Fraser. 
the voice of Kate Fraser near the door, i inquir- ; ’ She would have done as much for her grand- 
ing after his welfare of Luke, who scarcely left § ’ father’s sick hound.” 
hit day or night. But the high-born girl never} ; “Then she has not been inside this cham- 
came to his bedside, or in any way manifested } ber?” 
more interest in him than common humanity ; $ «Not once; that is, since we brought you 
dictated. Still her presence seemed to haunt | here.” 
him more than once; as it were flitting through ; Dougal mused, with less pain than his brother 
his dreams he had seen a lithe young form in suspected. His spirit was gratefully following 
the room. With closed eyes he had listened to’ the figure that had sought him in the palace 
a footstep soft as thistle down; but if he stirred, } grounds when he lay dying there; for he knew 
or but allowed the lashes to unknit from over 3 well that, in a little time, he must have bled to 
his eyes, she was gone. There was something‘ death. Then she followed into the dreams or 
very sweet in this unseen presence, that he: realities of that sick chamber, hovering near 
loved to lie and ponder over, till his heart ; him, shedding the balm of peaceful rest over 
slowly drifted from its first love, and went out ; ’ his bed, and haunting him with pleasant images. 
on a bright sea of conjecture. Was it indeed ‘‘Who could this person be? If not beautiful 
Kate Fraser who visited him in his sleep? He? Kate Fraser, then—then—why did he hesitate 
resolved to ask Luke about it; but the hunch- § to speak Flora Macdonald’s name?” 
back had been so curt and cold, when her name } Luke did not know that his heart was fiut- 
was mentioned, that he hesitated how to begin ; tering about that name, just as it had hovered 
with him. ; around the name of Katharine Fraser only a 
One day Luke sat in the great easy-chair, } month before. He only pitied his brother for 
reading. Dougal was half-sitting up in bed, ‘a love that he believed unchangeable. 
supported by pillows and a crimson cushion $ «Luke! 
taken from Luke’s chair. “Well.” 
“Luke!” ‘«Was it any one else?” 
The hunchback laid the book open on his “Yes; I have told you about the char- 
knees and looked gently around. woman.” 
“Luke, tell me, that’s a good bairn, have you} Dougal petulantly took the cushion from 
and I been alone these long days and nights— ; under his arm and flung it across the bed. 
quite alone?” ‘Always spiteful, always churlish!’”’ he mut- 
“Alone? yes. Why not?” tered. 
Luke resumed his book, not relishing the con- “No, no; don’t say that, brother. I would 
Versation. perish to give you an hour’s happiness, and 
“Don’t read yet, brother. Either you have $ 3 why not? What do I know of joy save as you 
let the leech give me medicines that create fan- ; ; : feel it?” 
tasies, or some lady has been in the room more} ‘Then why not tell me who this lady is?” 
than once, day and night.” Luke took up the volame from his lap and 
‘ “Lady? tush! Nothing but dreams!” read with provoking diligence. Dougal crushed 
“But I have heard a voice—whispers.” : the pillow in a heap under his head and turned 
“Mine!” ; 3 his face to the wall. After a few restless move- 
“But the voice was soft and low.” ‘ments, he fell into repose and seemed to be 
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sleeping soundly. Luke waited awhile, watch-; ‘I had forgotten that,” he said, at last, «I; 
ing him over the top of his book, and then stole } is true, for his sake you have been kind. [ re. 
away. A few whispered words in the passage, : member everything now.” 
and then a rustle of silk came across the room, ; “I will go now and send for your toothy 
the chair was cautiously wheeled back, throw- } said Flora, moving toward the door. He but 
ing the bed curtains between it and the sleeper. } went out to seek Kate Fraser, with some mes- 
Then the quick suppressed breathing of a per- ; sage from the old lord.” 
son frightened by her own movements came to Flora looked earnestly at the young man as 
the sick man’s ear. If he had been asleep at 3 she spoke Katharine’s name. The jealous heart 
all, the slumber was so light that the first rustle } was troubled alike by his apparent coldness and 
of female garments had disturbed it. Through ; its old suspicions. A shade came over his face, 
his half-closed lashes he saw that a female came : That name gave him no pleasure, she could dis- 
close to his bed and sat down in Luke's chair. § cern that; but it threw him into silence. 

The color flew into his cheek, a smile crept § ’ Flora’s hand still grasped the curtain as she 
over his mouth. He reached forth one hand ; had seized its folds in springing up; but it fell 
drawing back the curtain. 3 downward as she prepared to go, and she found 

Flora Macdonald sprang up with a cry and {it in his clasp. She snatched it away, and in- 
stood before him bathed in blushes. She was : stantly the young man’s face was crimson with 
very beautiful with that shrinking look and } a sensitive rush of blood. 
downeast eyes, over which the lashes drooped$ ‘Forgive me!” 
and quivered till bright tears started through$ Flora had snatched her hand away, that he 
them. might not know how it quivered. 

Dougal rose upon his elbow and leaned to- His plea for pardon troubled her. 
ward her. ‘Forgive you?” she said. ‘And why?” 

“I felt that some angel was watching me— ‘‘That I dared so much.” 
now I know it!” A beautiful glow flashed over her face. She 

The voice was so tenderly respectful that ; $ looked down at her hand, with shy wistfulness; 
Flora’s heart swelled richly in her bosom, like $ then held it toward him. 

a lake which lifts fragrant water-lilies on every He drew it eagerly toward his lips; then re 
wave. $ laxed his clasp and dropped it. 

“Your brother wished to go home, and— She looked at him in pained surprise. 
and—he was afraid to trust a servant to guard} ‘‘You had forgotten who I am,” he said. 
your slumber, so I came.” : ‘‘Worse than that—I had forgotten it myself.” 

Dougal drew a deep breath, and, leaning back $ Flora understood him. Had there been pre- 
on his pillow, regarded her with grateful ad- {sumption in his manner, perhaps the proud 
miration. ‘blood of her race might have revolted against 

“Oh! if I could find words—if I could but} it. But now all the true nobility of her cha 
thank you as I feel!” Sracter spoke out; for she was one of those, 

“It would be unkind,” said Flora, trembling. $ ; who, even in that age, could recognize what 
**T do not like thanks.” , < was grand in human nature, without the aid 

‘“‘But you have been so good to me!” he said. 3 of kingly paterts. 

Flora was chilled by his gratitude. Herheart$ With a modest grace which no man living 
yearned for something more ardent than that ; could have resisted, she held forth her hand 
commonplace word. She forgot how much the } ; again. The grave sweet smile on ber mouth 
young man was beneath her—how humble his ; brought the mist into his eyes, and his lips 
rene — her own. But in her the } quivered as they touched the snow of that little 
pride of womanhood was stronger than the } hand. 
pride of race; and she answered what seemed ; “Oh! if I were a prince!” he said, wist- 
to her cold thanks with restraint. § fully. 

“No,” she said, ‘there is little goodness in$ «What then?” she questioned. 
being kind to a wounded guest. Do I not know} “Then I might dare to ask a question which 
how this wound was given? That you flung ; would be madness now.” 
your life between the Prince and an enemy} ‘We forgive madness when it is involuntary, 
that has twice sought his destruction?” she answered, veiling her eyes with their thick 

A look of keen disappointment came over $ lashes. 

Dougal’s face. He turned her eyes from her, “And you will forgive mine?” 

sighing heavily. Flora smiled. The young man still held het 
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‘Because it would be presumption, mad pre- 









hand; he grasped it tighter, and drew her face 
toward his. sumption!” 

“Sweet one, I was in doubt till now; but Ts : Luke smiled. He was a democrat, this hunch- 
know who it was that sought me in those wild $ ‘ back, and sneered at her aristocratic pride. 
grounds and saved my life—who calmed the § : ‘What if I tell you that my brother loves 
anguish in this shoulder. I was not quite wild § $ you, and what Dougal loves is honored.” 
or insensible, but all was so dreamy! I—I$ : ‘You say this to wound me, Luke. My 
thought it another person; but now—now—am : grandfather, by his partiality, has given you 
I mad—am I sinning beyond forgiveness? If so, : the power to harass me; but he is a Fraser, 
take your hand from mine, and I am punished; 3 and would be very angry were I to inform him 
jook on me in anger, and I am mute!” 2 of this.” 

The hand did struggle in his, but it was to § “Angry! Iknow it. What then?” 
weave the delicate fingers closer in that loving$ ‘You have no fear of his anger, perhaps?” 
clasp. She did look upon him; but the glance} None.” 
that shot from underneath those thick lashes} Katharine smiled haughtily at an idea that 
was like the flash of diamonds. passed through her mind. 

Then he spoke, in a voice that shook with “Indeed! Then, suppose you repeat this 
passionate tenderness, conversation to him—ask him to give his grand~- 
“Oh! I love you with my whole life and soul! } daughter to the son of Dame Carr as a bride.” 

Ilove you ey ‘*Perhaps I shall at the right time.” 

He drew her down with one arm, and pressed ‘That will never come!” 
these words on her lips. ‘We shall see. But tell me, lady—for I come 

All at once she grew timid asa fawn. Steps 3 to plead, not annoy, as you charge me—is there 
sounded in the passage. She wrenched her $ no kind feeling toward Dougal, no throb of the 
hand from his, clasped it, with its fellow, over } pulse, when he is near you? Is this pride or 
her full heart, and fled to her own room. modesty? I am not likely to know how love 

Once there, she locked the door, and, throw- $ expresses itself’—here the hunchback glanced 
ing herself upon a couch all heavy with carved } down at his person—‘ but I would die at your 
work and crimson that stood near it, lay there feet to know that one pulse of that heart an- 
a full hour, while-every breath she drew was $ swered to the passion of his. Why, Dougal has 
an anguish of happiness, and every thought as ‘been your slave since he was a little laddie, 
fresh bliss. 3 $ playing on the hill-side at Dounie. He never 

Meantime Luke had requested an interview made a daisy-chain but it was to throw it in 
with Katharine Fraser, and sat with her in a$ ; $ your path to be trod on; and if you but chanced 
tiny little bower-chamber which belonged to $ $to pick it up, the bairn was made happy for a 
the suit of rooms occupied by herself and Flora. § week. He was wellreceived at the castle. Lord 
Katharine was pale, and traces of tears stained ; Lovat, harsh to others, never frowned on him, 
her face. She looked frightened, too, and was : and seldom on me, because of our kinship. He 
pleading with Luke. ¢ never rebuked you because Dougal was your 

“T ask you once again, lady—has the poor $ : S play- -fellow, or thought it dishonor when you 
laddie no hope, even if my lord withdrew his $ $ecame down the braes together, after he had 
opposition?” ‘ crowned your pretty head with purple heath.” 


“Do not ask me! Do not, I implore you,$ Katharine was smiling amid all her trouble. 


press this subject! Luke Carr, I tell you no$ ‘Oh! those were pleasant times!” she mur- 
“I remember them well. Dougal was 


one but yourself ever thought of it. The} mured. 
whole thing is impossible. Think who I am, ? like a brother to me. Youareright. My grand- 
who he is.” s father never considered him as a trouble in 

“Tush! woman; he is a man strong enough § ’ Dounie, and to me the laddie was always a 


to cut his way to as high honors as any Fraser $ < pleasant play-fellow. But now——” 

has won. You are a beautiful woman. What § Luke interrupted her. 

then? The love which springs up amid difi-$ ‘But now you are older, prouder. A lady 
‘ 


culties and differences like this is strong and} who dances with a prince of the blood royal, 
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high.” : even though he is under the shade, cannot look 
“But I do not love Dougal, and he—yes, I : with patience on the devotion of her old play- 





; . mate.” 
“All this is nought,” answered Kate, with 


‘Are the Frasers so mean & 






must say it—he dare not love me!” 
“Why?” questioned Luke, with husky bitter- } 
hess. $ haughty spirit. 
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212 “THE JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER. 


people that one of their daughters should flaunt ; ‘Not yet.” 

herself because the Prince treads a measure} ‘But soon?” 

with her? We are neither so high nor so low; ‘Yes, very soon. Say this much to him.” 
as you seem to think, good Luke.” Lady Clanranald came into the room while 

“T spoke bitterly, rudely, if you will,” said Luke was there. Her face was flushed, her 
the hunchback, reining in his bitter spirit. ‘I ; manner excited. 
éame to plead for Dougal, my poor wounded} ‘Go down to the bower-chamber, Kate,” she 
brother, and end in reviling you. Have for- said. ‘Some one is waiting for you there with 
bearance with me; I love him so much!” $ news.” 

“And he is worthy of this love!” said Kate, Kate guessed who it was and started up. 
gently. ‘Another time, say that another time I will 

‘*So brave! so gentle! Oh! lady, if you could § surely come,” she said, addressing Luke as she 
see him in his home!” 3 went out. 

**T have seen him, remember, in Dounie, which 3 Lady Clanranald followed, forgetting a person 
my lord almost made a home for Dougal more} so insignificant, in her estimation, as Luke, the 
than it was mine.” hunchback, who stood thoughtfully in the room 

“Lord Lovat is not to be challenged for : as they had left him. 
that!” cried Luke, sharply. “The best blood} ‘There is something true here. No maiden’s 
of Scotland never produced a man more noble : cheek ever blanched so white without the cause 
or more perfect than my brother! Compare : lying down deep in her heart. But she is high 
_ him, if you will, with the Prince you fair dam- {and proud; she has learned to conceal feelings 
sels are ready to fall down and worship, and Sof which she is ashamed. It was not indiffer- 
gay, truly, if he is not the better man!” : ence that kept her from him in his danger, but 

‘We must not compare Charles Edward thus,” } consciousness. What a fool I have been not to 
answered Kate, smiling. ‘If we did, there might see this! There has been no quarrel between 
be others who——” 3 them that she should have kept aloof. See now 

“Will,” said Luke, who was listening sharply. $ what a brute I have been to tear at her secret 

“Nay, I did but mean to point out the ab- } with my rough words; but then how should I 
surdity of comparing any one with the young; learn gentle speech with women? Do they not 
Prince, who is so far lifted above us all that} shrink from me with loathing till the voice is 
there is no matching him with common men} choked in my throat? All except one, this 
without a shade of treason.” 3 queenly Macdonald, and she loves him too. I 

“She does not love him, at any rate,” thought ; had no heart to tread down her hopes, and any 
Luke; ‘‘her manner is too calm for that.” $ love seemed so precious after Katharine Fraser’s 

Then, thinking to try her still further, the cruel neglect of him. How could I say he loves 
hunchback said, abruptly, - another after she had saved his life at the peril 

“Lady, what if I tell you that Dougal is{ofherown? How can I ever tell it? She will 
dying?” ’ hate and revolt against me after that as the 

Kate started and turned deadly pale. 3 rest have—she whose hand I have kissed while 

“Oh! no, no, it cannot be!” 3 her lips smiled upon me. How my heart leaped 

Luke saw how real her agitation was, and his —how my limbs shook! Great heavens! what 
hopes rose. $ ecstasy this love must bring to those who are 
“A little time ago he was on the brink of} not debarred from it. But I——” 
death.” ‘ The unhappy man sat down helplessly, and, 

“But he is better now? Tell me of a cer- {looking his person over and over again, ended 
tainty that he is better now. Poor Dougal! my by dashing both hands against his face and 
dear, dear play-fellow, how cruel I have been!’’; bursting into tears—great bitter tears, that 

Luke’s heart bounded in his bosom. He fell} seemed wrung by torture from the depths of 
upon his knees at her feet, and kissed Kate : his life. 

Fraser’s garments as if she had been a god-} When Luke left that little bower-room, he 


s 
S 


dess. $ passed his brother’s door and went out into 
“You will go to him? You will see him?” : the open street. From thence he plunged into 
“Yes,” answered Kate, sorrowfully. ‘I have : that wooded ravine, which cleaves through the 

been very unkind to keep aloof. Why should: city of Edinburgh to this day, and, tearing 

I harden myself against him? Poor, poor lad- 3 through the tangled undergrowth, wore the an- 

die!” : guish and passion of his soul out with fierce 
* And you will go now?” S action. 
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Meantime Katharine Fraser had descended to} Charles Edward came in, flushed and full of 
Jady Clanranald’s bower-chamber, and there g animation. He approached the lady with that 
she found young Clanranald waiting for her. { grace which was his peculiar charm, and took 
fie was excited, and walking restlessly up and : her hand. 
down the room. ‘Lady, excuse this intrusion. We are on the 

“J have news for you,” he said, coming:eve of an engagement. Our forces are now 
eagerly toward her. ‘Cope is landing at Dun- moving, but there are feelings—there are debts 
pat with all his forces. In an hour’s time we $ which must not go unacknowledged. We have 
set forth to meet them.” ‘ thanks to give, by your leave, and a farewell to 

Kate turned pale, but her eyes brightened. S take.” 


N 


“Jt will be to conquer them, I know. But; He spoke low and rapidly, and looked at Lady 
where is my father?” ‘ Clanranald as if the fate of his kingdom lay in 
“Mustering his men; he sent his blessings by } her hands. 
me—his blessings, and something else, which I “Do I understand my Prince? Is there a 
am to give upon your lips, fair lady.” person in my poor house who deserves the 
The lips were bright as roses and red as honor of this visit?” 
coral, on which more than one kiss was pressed. «A man who owes his life to the valor of a 
“And now,” said the beautiful creature, ; woman, has no power to confer honor upon her, 
allowing herself to be gathered under the; be he king or peasant,” answered Charles, with 
shelter of his arm, ‘‘tell me if there is great ; gentle dignity. ‘If the young maiden, your 
danger?” ? kinswoman, will deign to accept the poor thanks 
“Danger! Nothing that a brave man would ; of a man who has little else to give, may I crave 
care to shun, or a fair maiden need tremble at.” } her presence here?” 
“But remember I have a double stake in this ; Lady Cilanranald went herself to summon 
army, my father, and—and “ ; Flora, who still lay on that antique couch with 
Clanranald looked down upon her, his face 3 both hands clasped over her heart, and a smile 
glowing with triumphant love, his tall form : of exquisite happiness parting her lips. 
towering upward a model of manly strength. ; ‘‘The Prince!” she cried, starting up, “and 
“We shall come back, be sure of that. There 3 inquiring for me? How troublesome!” 
is not a matchlock cruel enough to separate us ; Lady Clanranald could scarcely believe her 
two, Were I stretched stark upon the battle- : ears. What, a niece of hers, a Macdonald from 
field, that look would bring me to life again.” the Isles, receiving a visit from the royal Stuart 
“It would be drowned in tears, and so fail!’’ $ with indifference. It was beyond credence. 
“Hush, love! that is not the language of as $ Flora, with that feminine instinct which no 
soldier’s daughter, and of a Fraser. Why, Kate, 3 amount of trouble can conquer, went up to the 
you are trembling!” $ mirror and began to arrange the rich waves of 
“Alas! yes. I never, till now, realized what ; her hair, twisting them back from her temples 
a battle was; till the heart aches with a sense : in a graceful coil, and lending new grace to her 
of its horror we acknowledge only its glory and $ : beauty in the very haste of her action. Lady 
object. You will be there—my father will be $ N ‘ Clanranald stood by astonished. The splendor 
there. I cannot see anything beyond that. King § Sof her beauty that day was something won- 
and country retreat into the distance. I look 3 $derful. Every movement of her person was 
at you, standing by my side, and the very heart ;superb. She left her room and descended to 
vithin my bosom turns coward.” $ that in which Charles Edward waited for her. 
“Coward! Sweet one—and a Fraser?” At another time she might have blushed 
Katharine uttered a little cry, and clung to} under the royal gaze, for it was full of anima- 
him as if some great danger were at hand. tion; but her heart was too rich for paltry 
It was only the dash of a party of horsemen ie of this kind, and in her happiness she 
reining up before the house. nly saw @ bright face welcoming her, a friendly 
“They have come for you; they grudge us} hand held out. 
one little minute.” She forgot his royalty and met him as equal 
Clanranald went to the window. meets equal; then, recollecting herself, blushed 
“It is the Prince—it is Charles Edward. $ crimson, and was bending her knée when he 
What madness!” he exclaimed. 3 took both her hands, and, holding them close, 
Lady Clanranald also had heard the clatter $ ; prev ented the motion. 
of hoofs, and descended to the hall ready to re- ; “Not this—not at my feet, fair one; that is 


teive her royal guest. 3 no place for you. Charles Edward comes to 
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214 MEMORY’S SONG.—MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 
thenk you once more for his life—to say how : her son entered, she saw that Flora was flushed 
valueless it will be without ” : and restless; but the honor of an interview with 
That moment Lady Clanranald entered the } the Stuart was enough, in her mind, to account 

room; but, seeing the two engaged in conver- ; for far greater agitation; so it made little im. 
sation, retired to a little distance. Charles ; pression on her mind. 
Edward sunk his voice and spoke rapidly. The $ 
color grew deeper and richer on Flora’s cheek, ’ sion, a hasty adieu to the fair girls who stood 
till her face was one glow of crimson. She near her, and Charles Edward left the house, 
was about to speak, and drew her hands from ; When the sound of retreating hoofs convinced 

; 

N 

| 





his clasp with a little force. That instant Clan- 3 her that the Prince was quite gone, Flora stole 

ranald and Kate Fraser came in, and, with an} to her little room again; but it was to walk 

air of suppressed annoyance, the Prince joined } restlessly up and down the floor in an agitated 

them. way. The rich composure of her happiness was 
This little scene had escaped Lady Clanra-; broken up. 

nald, who had turned the other way. When} (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MEMORY’S SONG. 
BY EVA DREAMER. 


He knows not of my love, nor what it cost 
To give him up—I ne’er shall love another; 
I met him, not as one I loved and lost, 
But only as a brother. 


°Tis very late—the watching stars have set; 
I’m weary, but in vain I try to sleep, 

For memory sings sad songs I’d fain forget; 
And while she sings, I weep. 


He loves me not! Life hath no joy for me, 
And gladly would I lay the burden by, 
With all its crashing weight of agony, 
If I but dared to die! 


To-night she sings to me of him who seemed 
The fair embodiment of my ideal, 

So noble, godlike, that I even dreamed 
My fancyings had proved real. 


But no, not yet; for, though I sigh for rest, 
I dare not take it till my Father please; 

Hard is the trial, but I'll bide the test, 
And wait till He release. 


I recognized in him my spirit-mate, 

I loved—nay, worshiped him; and in my heart 
I raised and beautified, in spite of fate, 

A shrine for him apart. 


Awhile his path and mine lay side by side, 
And radiant and blessed I journeyed on, 
Hoping that somewhere, on life’s desert wide, 

They would converge in one. 


There'll be a meeting on the far off shore, 

Where hearts are never more with anguish riven, 
I’m sure he’ll love me then, if not before, 

For all will love in Heaven! 


But cruel fate has torn him from my side! 
I cannot comprehend life’s mystery; 

He loved me not, for him I could have died: 
Oh, God! why must it be? 


Thank God for that! for though Hope’s star has set, 
And all is dark, I know ’tia not in vain 

That I have loved; thank God that we e’er met— 
That we may meet again! 
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MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


BY FITZ JAMES MACKAY, 


Then the world seemed fair before meo— 
Nothing bitter with the sweet— 

For it then was veiled in shadow, 
And I saw not its deceit. 


From the densely crowded cities, 
From the busy haunts of men, 

Oft my thoughts turn backward sadly 
To the solitary glen— 

To the wild, romantic Valley 
Where the falling waters foam, 

To the woodlands—to the prairies, 
To my childhood’s lonely home. 


Well I loved thee, yet I panted, 


But the shadows fled full early, 
And the world’s cold glance I met, 
And my heart was filled forever 
With the sorrows of regret! 
But alas! how vain regretting! 
Longing evermore to flee For my feet henceforth must roam— 
From thy portals, home of childhood, Never more may wake the echoes 
Deeming there I was not free. : In the quiet hall of home! 
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THE SECOND TRIAL. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Ir was one of Mark Staunton’s black days,; It was when he was first setting out in the 
in which nothing had any beauty to his eyes, i world. He was only twenty-one, starting as a 
nor enjoyment for his mind. ¢ poor young lawyer, with a singular mixture of 

The sun shone pleasantly without, streamed { romance and practical wisdom meeting some- 
through the open window and glorified the; where between his head and heart, and making 
room, and the June wind sung any quantity § ; it a very uncomfortable battle-ground. 
of delicious songs, if he had chosen to listen; ; But only two years after that pleasant passage 
but he did not; neither the sunshine nor the in their lives, which ended in the disquiet and 
breeze had the slightest power to brighten his ; trouble such things so often do, Katharine 
thoughts when that demon of low spirits, which ’ Anson had married, and in all those years their 
owns so many different names, had once fairly ; paths had never crossed. 
taken possession of him. $ It was very long since Mark had believed 

He certainly was somewhat ungrateful to in- } himself in love with her; but there were times, 
sist upon being so persistently miserable, for : in looking over his somewhat solitary life, it 
he had enjoyed as reasonable a share of bless- { occurred to him how different it might have 
ings as any one man has a right to expect; but, } been had that affair terminated as it ought to 
like all other mortals, he must needs have his } have done. 
days when he would not discern them, and in} Probably at the bottom he had more feeling 
looking back upon his life and comparing it} for the past than he knew himself; and more 
with what he had meant, ten years ago it should § ’ than once Katharine’s image had come between 
be, it seemed, after all, a sort of dull cheat. him and some fancy he was trying to nurse into 

Yet those ten years had been by no means 3 love, and the difference between that one real 
wasted; he had done as much in them, as far} S affection and the shallow delusions of the pre- 
as worldly advancement went, as was possible. } sent would send him adrift again. 

He was only thirty now, prominent in his pro- 3 The striking of the clock roused him from his 
fession, had held several political offices of 3 reverie, and woke him to the consciousness that 
honor, and had lately come in possession of a} while he was dreaming, his carpet-bag sat ready 
comfortable fortune, which, added to the com- 3 packed on the table, and he had only just time 
petency he had amassed in his profession, made ; to reach the train. 

him arich man. But none of those things ap-$ He was going into the country to pass a week 
peared of much consequence then; one was as}or two with a far off cousin, whose pleasant 
empty and incapable of giving enjoyment as ; house and merry-hearted husband usually sue- 
another. $ ceeded in driving away one of Mark’s dissatis- 

If any of his friends had been there to read 3 fied fits more rapidly than anything else. 
his thoughts, they would have been astonished 3 An hour after he was in the train and speed- 
at the turn which the worldly, ambitious man’s $i ing away up the river. 
reflections had taken. $ It was growing near sunset when they ap- 

But in a measure Mark was excusable. He : proached the station where Mark was to end 
was quite alone—neither near family relatives $ his little journey. 
or wife, nor any prospect of one. Mark was j He had been going on with that same half- 
growing a regular old bachelor in his ideas of } ; melancholy, half-ill-humored train of thought 
young women; he found it impossible to satisfy : 3 all the way up, and the heat and dust had ended 
his capricious fancy, and it looked very proba- : ; S by giving the ill natured portion the prepon- 
ble that he would go on through life without § ‘ derance. He had snubbed a talkative stranger 
being able to make up his mind to the often} in the most unmerciful manner; grumbled in- 
contemplated step of matrimony. } ternally at a crying baby, wondering why it 

Once Mark had been in love—yes, really in} was always his lot to meet with more disagree- 
love; and, long ago as it was, recollections ofS able adventures, during a journey, than ever 
that time would yet come up, and often brought $ fell to anybody else’s share, and finally had 
him considerable bitterness. grumbled himself quiet. 
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With a fearful shrieking the train made an- : during the struggle of these first years, but that 
other halt, and Mark, in his leisurely way, fol-; did not incline him to forgive Katharine any 
lowed the little crowd that got off at Briarton. ~ the more. 

He stopped on the platform té speak with; Well, it was over long enough ago, that was 
an acquaintance, for Mark was in his native; eertain; he was a fool to be troubling his head 
county now, and every Ulster man was proud $ with those old memories! But he must wonder 
to know him; then he stepped into the eating } if she saw him, and if so, whether that meeting 
saloon to light his segar and consider whether } had any effect at all upon her. It was nothing 
hé should ride or walk over to his cousin’s}to him—bah! he was not a boy any longer— 
place. When he came out, he passed by a car-$ there, the matter might as well be dropped, 
Piage in which a lady was sitting—her veil was it was a sorry subject for thoughts in every 
up, and, after the first moment of puzzled recol- } way! 
lection, Mark recognized Katharine Anson. ; He passed through the wooas ana came out 

It was only an instant, and the carriage had into his cousin’s grounds. The place wore its 
driven on; he was unable to tell whether she {freshest June look, and was very pleasant to 
recognized him or not. That was the first time ; ‘ Mark’s eyes, for he had loved it as a boy. 
they had met in ten years. : He walked up one of the side paths that he 

That little incident decided Mark’s actions, } \ might avoid the main entrance, lest he should 
or rather it made him somewhat oblivious as to } ‘ encounter strange guests, if such there were in 
his movements. Carpet-bag in hand he walked ; ‘the house, before having cleared himself of dust 
down the street, puffing diligently at his segar, } and the last remnants of his spleen. 
and turned into the cross-road, from which wg “Hallo, old fellow!” some one called out, 
would find a path through the fields and woods }and, looking up, he saw Tom Ford running 
that would shorten the distance to his destina- } \ down the verandah steps to meet him. 
tion. There was a hearty exchange of greetings, 

As it was, Mark had a walk of more than two ; for the two had always been the best friends in 
niles before him, and ample time to digest the ’ the world, and a week in Tom’s cheerful society 
reflections to which that unexpected meeting { never failed to send Mark back to his bustling 
gave rise. ‘ life, elevated in spirits, and with pleasanter 

She was very much altered, he thought—thin, ‘ ; Views of things in general. 
and he believed somewhat sallow. She wasin; “I am deuced glad you have come,” said 
half-mourning, too—that was for her husband— } Tom; ‘you look quite fagged out, but a fort- 
he wondered how deeply she had grieved over } night here will set you up. Come along into 
him. In his misanthropical mood he said to {the house—Ellen will be charmed to see you— 
himself, that she had not heart enough to be} we were talking about you a little while ago, 
inconsolable about anything—he rather doubted ‘ and wondering if you would get here to-night.” 
if that was not the case with all women. ; He stopped abruptly and looked a little 

Mark’s recollection of that past were not} queer, but Mark did not notice it. 
altogether pleasantly mournful. He never had ; “Ellen is well, of course?” he said, as they 
felt that Katharine had been quite fair and ; entered the hall. 
honest with him. Their courtship had been | “Oh! perfectly, fuller of fun than ever,” re- 
rather a stormy season, at the best; for, at that ‘turned Tom, looking odder every instant, as if 
time, they had both been high-spirited and im- ; he was internally struggling between some per- 
petuous, with a great dislike to yielding, as is; plexing thought and a great desire to laugh. 
the case with most young people before trouble } ‘I say, Mark, come right on up stairs, you may 
has taught them to subdue the selfishness in- ‘as well get the dust off a little.” 
herent in our natures. s He led the way up to the room Mark always 

Then Katharine had been living with a rela- ; occupied—a pleasant chamber that Ellen had 
tive who never looked favorably upon Mark, ° fitted up with an eye to their cousin’s peculiar 
owing to his poverty. He had wanted her to : fancies. 
marty immediately in spite of all opposition, : ‘Here we are,” said Tom. “Now you can 
but that she had refused to do; he believed she * beautify yourself as much as you please; there’s 
did not love him weli enough to encounter ad- {the trunk you sent up by express—I hope it’s 
versity for his sake. Out of his reproachés } got your most dandified clothes in it.” 
grew their last quarrel, and they parted. ; “Why, have you visitors?” asked Mark. “I 

Mark could see now that, in many respects, | thought I should be sure to find you quite 
a wife would have been a drawback upon hii } alone.” 
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“I expected so, too,” returned Tom, coolly ; Tom was not a woman; so he did not observe 
taking Mark’s segar-case out of the linen duster : that. 
be had just thrown down, and helping himself} ‘It is a matter of perfect indifference to me,” 
toa Havana. ‘But, the fact is, we had an 3 said Mark, in a stately way; ‘‘one female is 
arrival only half an hour ago.” about the same as another.” 
“Who is it?—not women, I hope?” : ‘That’s the way to look at it!” cried Tom, 
“Only one woman,” replied Tom, laconically, ; quite delighted. ‘I was afraid you might be 
‘ 





yery much occupied in lighting his segar. annoyed; and so was Ellen.” 

“That’s a bore!” said Mark, with his dlaze ‘*Nonsense!” replied Mark, loftily. ‘You 
air, ‘‘I suppose it’s Miss Gilmore.” don’t suppose I am a boy! My dear fellow, 

“Well, no, it isn’t,” returned Tom, as if it ; Mrs. Warner is no more to me than that segar 
was so near being her he was only surprised it } you have in your hand.” 
was not. «‘So you came in the same train?” said Tom, 

“Then, who is it?” asked Mark, alittle testily, } «Well, that was odd! I expect Ellen is just 
the dust and his mood of the morning still hay- $ telling her who our other guest is. I wonder 
ing their effect upon him, ‘‘I suppose it’s not } what she will think?” 
an enchanted princess, or a mysterious sprite; ‘Nothing at all, probably,”’ answered Mark. 
yithout any name?” ‘‘But if you sit there chattering, I shall never 

“The truth is,” said Tom, sitting down in an ; be ready for tea.” 
easy-chair, and looking intently at the toe of: ‘All right—I’m off!” replied careless Tom. 
his boot, ‘it’s an old friend of yours, and Ellen 3 ’ «Come down as soon as you can; I've got such 
and I were afraid the thing would be awkward; $ $ @ pointer pup to show you!” 
but there was no help for it. Katharine Warner$ He walked out, whistling in defiance of all 
is here, Mark,” he added, abruptly; blurting 3 ; rules of etiquette; and Mark very energetically 
out the secret he had meant to communicate $ § closed the door, which, with his usual heedless- 
with such care as a man is sure to do when he § ness, Tom had left half-open. 
tries to be extra delicate. Mark went on dressing himself carefully, hum- 

Mark did not speak for a moment; then he; ming a tune now and then, kicking unoffending 
saw, by Tom’s face, that he was expecting him $ boots, and looking daggers at his somewhat tired 
to be very much confused—and Mark at once § S face in the mirror; but he was thoroughly con- 
determined he would not be. N ‘ vinced that he did not once think of Katharine 

“I saw her at the station,” said he; “but I 3 : Warner, or care in the least about this en- 
didn’t dream she was coming here.” 

His voice was composed enough, but he was 
stooping over his carpet-bag, diligently trying 
to unlock it with the key of his trunk. 

“The deuce is in this thing!” ho exclaimed, ; Ellen. 
wrenching it open without the least mercy. ‘I am so glad to see you!” she said, giving 
“There, I’ve ruined the lock; it won’t bother § him the cousinly kiss with which he was accus- 
me again—that’s one consolation!” : * tomed to be greeted. ‘Dreadfully hot in town, 

“We didn’t expect her any more than—than § ’I suppose? Oh! Mark, we have got such straw, 
the man in the moon,” said Tom, falling back $ ’ berries—and the darlingest calf! I think the 
on that familiar comparison for want of a better. {country never was so delightful as it is this 
“She has only just got here from Europe. She } : year!” 
was Ellen’s greatest friend, you know, and only § ; She had hold of his arm and was leading 
a few hours ago we got a telegram from her, ; him into the library, chatting carelessly, and 
saying she should be here to-night. It was {in the childish manner which was partly na- 
awkward. But what could we do? It wouldn’ ty ; ‘tural to her and a little exaggerated for the 
have done to put off her visit; and Ellen was : occasion. 

Wild to see her. They were like sisters and all; Mark was in the room. There stood Tom, 
that.” talking to a lady. He knew he walked toward 

Honest Tom grew quite red in the face with hin dhol Ellen say, ‘‘I need not introduce 
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The tea-bell rang before he had remembered 
to go down; then he hurried off at a great rate, 
and dashed down into the hall, where he met 
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the energy of his explanation; he expected no- ‘ you to my friend, Mrs. Warner’’—was conscious 
thing less than that Mark would fly out of the § that he shook hands with her, and said all that 
house to avoid her. But the honorable gentle- {was proper on the occasion; but—it must be 
man was wonderfully cool and collected, rather : owned—the room looked a little unsteady for @ 
overdoing the matter in point of fact. But ‘ moment. 
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However, he betrayed very little emotion out-; They got through a week, and Ellen was 
wardly; and Mrs. Warner appeared so perfectly : quite frantic at the stately way in which Mark 
self-possessed that it quieted him at once. Ellen ; treated her friend, and the graceful unconcern 
was in her liveliest spirits, and talked inces- ; with which Katharine responded to it. She had 
santly. Tom determined to do his share, and ; set her heart upon a revival of the old romance; 
put in all sorts of interruptions. S but she saw there was no chance of that, and 

They went in to tea, and everything passed} she wondered at the folly of both. 
off as well as possible; for Ellen’s tact perfectly $ Mark avowed to Ellen that he was quite heart- 
covered up any little lapses there might other- ; whole; and what Katharine thought che could 
wise have been. After that, Mark and Tom only gather from her manner; for the woman 
went out upon the lawn to smoke their segars; twas not of the confiding order. She would 
while Ellen and her friend walked up and down $ ; Stalk as freely as Ellen desired; expressed her 
one of the verandahs, talking of old acquaint- i opinions of Mark, when asked; put off allu- 
ances, and Katharine’s long journey, and all § S sions to the past so naturally, that Ellen, with 
sorts of things of no consequence, as people $ all her tact, could not discover that she had the 
always do. $ slightest feeling left in regard to it. 


Ss 
‘s 


When Mark got into his room, he was asto-: ‘She never could have loved him,” said Tom, 
nished to remember that he had not taken a ; one night, when he and his wife were holding a 
fair look at his old acquaintance during the $ confidential talk in their room. ‘I fancy she 
whole evening. He said to himself that her : was a bit of a flirt.” 
manners did not please him: she dressed too} ‘Nobody was ever farther from it!” returned 
much; affected something between French fri- ; Ellen, indignantly. ‘It’s my opinion that Mark 
volity and the statuesque; evidently a woman : was as unjust as possible. You know how pas- 
without any heart at all; and with that con- : sionate he used to be, and Katharine was always 
viction Mark betook himself to bed. the proudest creature that ever breathed!” 

The next morning, even looking with his } Ellen was right there. She was a very proud 
jaundiced eyes, Mark was forced to acknow- } woman, one who would have died and made no 
ledge that, if those ten years had taken away $ sign sooner than have compromised her womanly 
something of the girlish look from her face, S fe elings. Mark thought that he had been ill- 
she was much handsomer than she ever had } treated; Katharine knew that she had. 
been—with her dazzling complexion, her beau- : Her relatives had shown her that she had no 
tiful brown eyes, and the rare smile, which, } right to encumber his poverty and youth with 
when she talked, lit up the sad expression of § a wife, and she had refused to marry because 
her face. ‘she believed it to be right; and when he left 

During the next two or three days, Mark and ; her, in a terrible passion, she had exhausted 
Tom were a great deal out of the house. There} all the persuasions her pride would allow her 
was a little business to be attended to, a great} to employ; and when he declared that they 
deal of trout-fishing to be done, and, altogether, ; were parting forever, she could do nothing 
the ladies were left very much to themselves. more. 

Katharine comported herself admirably. She} She had married two years after, and her 
talked freely with Mark—sang Tom’s favorite life had been a sufficiently@pleasant one, spent 
songs—was easy and unembarrassed; and for § mostly abroad; and during that time she had 
her pains, Mark, in his heart, denounced her as $ resolutely put out of her mind all thoughts of 
the most soulless creature that ever breathed! $ : the past, as any conscientious, right- principled 
She never hesitated about alluding to her girl- § $ woman would have done. 
hood, treated him as she would have done any She was sitting alone in the parlor, one even- 
other old acquaintance from whom she had \ ing, amusing herself at the piano, playing old 
been so long separated that they had few in- $ $ melodies, and recalling half-forgotten songs, 98 
terests left in common, and seemed to enjoy } one does, occasionally, when left in solitude, 
herself without any regard to him. 3 sand has no fear in allowing feeling to have un- 

Now, Mark was accustomed to being spoiled $ S disputed sway. 
by women; and, if Katharine had been a stran- : Ellen had gone out to visit a sick neighbor, 
ger, her manner would have piqued him into ; and Mark she had seen wandering off toward 
trying to change it; but as it was, he said to : the village, an hour before, so that she was left 
himself that he eared nothing at all about the $ < quite to herself. 
matter, and could be quite as oblivious and ; > But just then Mark was coming up the walk, 
careless of the past as she. 3 and the tones of that low, sweet voice reached 
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him through the stillness of the evening, and : ‘Will you sing me one of those Scotch songs 
the song struck his heart like the echo of some $I heard you singing to Ellen the other night?” 
half-forgotten language. It was an old, old; Mark asked, as soon as a little pause showed 
melody she had often sung for him in that life, } that nothing more could be done with the topic 
which, as he looked back on it, seemed as: which they had been discussing with such un- 


totally disconnected with the present as if he { 


had gone into another stage of existence. 

A moment after, he felt indignant with him- } 
gelf, and walked on up the verandah, where he } 
seated himself, determined to listen with the! 
most dignified indifference. 


Katharine had not heard his step, and still: 


gang on in the twilight; and as Mark listened, 


his mood again changed. He was so far sub- ; 


dued by the power of the music that he thought 
of her with less bitterness than he had done 
during the past few days. 

He rose quietly, at length, and passed through 
the open window into the room where she was 
sitting. Katharine gave one start, as she saw 
his tall figure through the gloom; but it was so 
rapid, that even if he had been near her it would 
have escaped his notice. 

She had just finished her song, and her fin- 
gers were still straying over the keys. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,” he said, sitting 
down near the piano. 

“You came in so suddenly that I almost 
thought it was your wraith,” she said, quietly. 


“T had just finished my song—a sweet old: 


. melody that my mother used to love.” 


He was vexed that she could speak so com- } s 


posedly of a thing that had stirred his heart } 
like a wind from the past. 


“T came in to practice some things from: 


Verdi’s new opera,” she said; ‘but it was so 


pleasant that I had not the energy to ring for } 


lights and go industriously to work.” 


“I detest Verdi!” he said, with rather more } 


energy than the occasion required. 

“T thought you shared Ellen’s admiration for ? 
him,” she replied; ‘‘I am sure you said so the: 
other night.” 

“Did I?” he asked. 


“‘Upon my word, I for- 
got! You know, Ellen has a way of making ‘ 
one say whatever she neon 

“T believe that is true,” said Katharine, with ! 


her low, pleasant laugh. “She is always so 
earnest, even about trifles, that one really has 
not the heart to disagree with her.” 


necessary animation. 

; Katharine complied st once. Perhaps she 

} was as glad as Mark to have a little respite 

\ in a conversation, which, in spite of all their 
‘ worldly knowledge and capability of getting 

; ‘ through an embarrassing predicament, was a 

good deal of an effort, although neither had as 

, yet shown it. 

She sang him several songs, and then they 
fell into more familiar conversation than they 
had before done during all those days. 

’ It was a full hour before Ellen came in, and 
there she found them, conversing as pleasantly 
as possible, with the new moon looking in at 
the window and casting its light upon Katha- 
rine’s face, and softening its noble, almost 
severe, expression to the sweetest it ever wore. 

Inwardly, Madam Ellen thought a great step 
had been gained; but she was innocent as a 
dove. Blundering Tom would have been cer- 
tain to do something to make them conscious 
and uncomfortable, from his very effort to show 
that he did not consider it at all extraordinary 
to find them chatting in so free and unrestrained 
a manner. 

’ Mark had a pleasanter night than he had 
spent for some time past. His feelings toward 

Katharine had changed; he did not feel that 

\ bitter, wronged feeling which had taken pos- 

; session of him during several days back. 

> The next day Ellen arranged it so that Mark 

was obliged to go out riding with Katharine; 

‘and, as she saw them depart, stood on the 

‘verandah and nodded her head in sign of ap- 

‘ \ probation. 

> Whatever scheme she may have had in her 
‘ head, it was not particularly successful. They 
‘talked constantly. Mark exerted himself to 

‘ be gay, in order to show her that he was as 
self-possessed and indifferent as she could pos- 

: ‘sibly be. At last her very composure irritated 
‘him. He longed to prove if she had any feel- 

{ ing at all—to do something that would, at least, 

‘irritate her out of her self-possession. It was 

‘ not a particularly successful effort. Concealed 


Praise of Ellen was a very safe subject for} allusions to the past, delivered in an irritating 
the two to dwell upon, and it was some time } \ way, were received with the utmost sweetness, 


before they exhausted it. 


limits! 


It is astonishing how } ‘ or an apparent ignorance of their meaning, and 
far the most unimportant subject can be made } 
to go, when people are determined to keep up 
& conversation, and restrain it within certain 


S replied to as if they had been merely the out- 
i srowth of his natural misanthropy, delivered 
to an acquaintance who could have had no idea 
‘of their real origin. 
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Then they fell into an argument concerning } share of duty. Mark was familiar with mili, 
books and art, and Katharine talked so well} tary affairs; had once been an officer in one of 
that Mark was charmed, and fairly forgot the 3 those very companies, and he now interested 
ill-humor which had at one time threatened to 3 himself greatly in the matter. 
creep over him. He was the most popular man in the county, 

But once back in his room, a great many 3 and, in this new source of general excitement, 
troublesome feelings came up, and Mark had $ gained fresher laurels and more heartfelt admi- 
to bestow a mental chastisement upon himself} ration from his friends and neighbors. 
before he went down to dinner. He gave liberally to the regiment, and through 

The next few days were very pleasantly spent. } his exertions it was much sooner got in readi- 
Mark forgot the promise he had made himself, < ness than it could otherwise have been. 
to go away; and as for Katharine, having pro- ; Just then came the darkest and most miser- 
mised Ellen to remain a month, before she knew $ able part of his life, when he was determined 
of Mark’s arrival, there was no possible ex- S to end his troubles in one way or another, and 
cuse for her leaving, save one that would have $ get at least beyond the reach of their immediate 
awakened suspicions she would not for the : influence. 
world have allowed to arise. : He accepted the position of lieutenant-colonel 

A few pleasant days, and then Mark was ;in the regiment—he had made his decision at 
plunged into a whirl of trouble and disquiet § last! 
which he could not escape, and which carried § Tom Ford took the news home, and entered 
him back-to the boyish impetuosity that he had $ the room where his wife and Katharine were 
believed himself far to have outlived. ‘sitting, to blurt it out after his usual hasty 

He was first in love with Katharine over fashion. 
again; or rather the affection, subdued and} ‘Mark’s done it now,” he said; ‘he’s off in 
silenced for a season, asserted its sway once : earnest.” 
more, and was as much more powerful as his $ § Gone!” exclaimed Ellen, in great astonish- 
nature had become stronger and more ener- § ment. ‘““Why, where? What has happened?” 
getic, N ‘*He’s going with them, I say,” retorted Tom. 

What Katharine Warner thought, no mortal } ‘‘Can’t you understand English, Nell?” 
could have told. She was kind to him, but} ‘What do you mean?” cried she, thoroughly 
always mistress of herself, and often seemingly $ exasperated. ‘*Why don’t you tell me what it 
wrapped up in thoughts and interests in which 3 is?” 
those about her took no share. ’ “He is going with the regiment as lieutenant 

She did not believe that Mark loved her; § colonel. Don’t look so, Nell. He'll come back 
had she been watching two other people, her all the rage. I wish I could go, too!” 
woman’s keen-sightedness would at once have § Poor little Ellen made a dash upon him, and 
shown her the true state of the case; but, as it : held him in her arms with a great burst of tears, 
was, she retained the hopeless blindness people ; as if to guard and keep him fast. 
are very apt to be troubled with under such “Don’t say that again,” she sobbed, “or 
circumstances. $ you'll kill me! Is Mark really going?” 

‘“‘She does not care for me!” Mark thought, «Of course he is; they are off for Albany to- 
indignantly. ‘Here am I, at my age, making} morrow; the other fellow was scared or sick, 
as great a fool of myself about her as I did ten and Mark jumped at the chance, you better 
years ago, and she cares no more for it than if} believe.” 
she were a stone! She has no heart at all—just § ’ Ellen sat down, quite stunned by the sudden- 
a beautiful icicle!” ‘ness of the blow; and, in the eagerness of her 

Then he vowed to remain there no longer. $ questions and her bewilderment, it was several 
Still he staid, and with each day he alternated 3 < moments before she remembered that Katharine 
between hope and fear, in a way that was ; was in the room. 
enough to drive him distracted. She looked toward her—Katharine was sit- 

He could stand it no longer, his pride and ! ting in the shadow, pale, but perfectly calm. 
his impetuosity forbade that, and he was ready ; “Isn’t it awful?” cried Ellen. ‘‘Oh! Kate, 
to embrace any opportunity that might enable $ can’t we keep him?” 
him to throw off the thraldom to which he had$ «We would not, if we could, Ellen,” she an- 
again yielded himself. ; swered, proudly, and the color came back to 

The war had broken out, and his native } her check, and the bright flash of other days to 
county was getting up a regiment to do its Sher eye. ‘We would not, if we could. Don’t 
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let him see you aa Ellen, it would only dis- ; Katharine, or seeming to include her among the 

tress him.” $ friends a man relies upon at a time like that. 

“That's right, Nell!” said Tom. “See how: She knew that Ellen talked to her and that 
Kate looks at it—that’s quite right!” : she answered; but all the while it seemed as 

“Mark isn’t her cousin; it’s easy to be calm § ; if that chill at her heart was freezing her to 
when we don’t care for people!” exclaimed } ice. They got through the evening—people get 
Eilen, so indignant that she could not restrain : : choad everything—and very early Mark went 
herself. ; up to his room, as he had a good deal of writing 

While she was having her cry out on Tom’s 3 to do before his hurried departure. 
shoulder, Katharine softly quitted the room. : Katharine was free to betake herself to soli- 

Alone in her chamber, with the door locked $ tude at last. She only prayed for strength to 
against the possibility of intrusion, she could ‘ live through the morrow, to bear that parting 
be herself for once. Poor Katharine! 3as she had borne all the other sorrows of her 

«And I have not even the right to be grieved,”’ ; life, after that she did not think nor care—only 
was the most painful thought of all; ‘‘not even : § strength to be cold and calm as he, and then 
that poor consolation. Oh! Mark, Mark!” ; she could creep away into her obscurity, and 

She heard the gallop of his horse up the { teach herself to make what she might of the 
avenue, and crept to the window to peer out : poor broken fragments of her existence, unless 
from between the closed curtains. ’ God in His providence would release them from 

There he was looking so pale and deter- : her keeping at once. 
mined—there was no hope—no one tender feel- }_ The next morning Katharine sat in the break- 
ing left in his heart. } fast-room, assisting Ellen in such things as the 

She-saw him dismount and fling the reins to $ little woman could think of, by way of showing 
a servant—saw Tom rush out to meet him, fol- : her desire to serve him; while Mark and Tom 
lowed by Ellen, who threw her arms about his ; walked up and down the halls, consulting upon 
neck and blamed and praised him to her heart's certain matters which Mark wished to leave in 
content: ‘ his hands to settle after his departure. 

Katharine bore the sight as long as she was ae now and then Mark’s eyes wandered 
able; then she got away from the window as {into the corner of the room where Katharine 
best she could, and lay upon the floor in a$sat in her icy quiet, plying her needle as in- 
_ ‘dreadful chill that had not even the blessing } dustriously as if she had no thought beyond the 
of insensibility. business of the moment. 

Her life of self-control had developed all the The time came at last; the horse was led to 
energies of her nature; she aroused herself as} the door, and Mark came into the room to say 
& woman more accustomed to leaning upon : farewell, it having been decided that Ellen was 
others could not have done. not well enough to bear the excitement of ac- 

She must not remain up there alone—if any $ companying them to the town. 
one should suspect—the thought was worse She had shed her last tears upon her cousin’s 
than death! He did not love her, and the bare $ shoulder, and there Katharine stood clutehing 
idea of exposing herself to his pity smote her} her hands in her long, loose sleeves, to keep 
heart like a knife. 3 back all outward sign of the agony that sight 

She heard Ellen call her, and, borne up by : g caused. her. 
her indomitable will, she went down stairs and § Then Mark turned toward her—the very 
entered the library. She could not stop an in- ; acuteness of her suffering kept her in posses- 
stant lest she should give way. Straight she sion of her senses. He had taken her hand— 
walked up to Mark Staunton, and, for the first § $they both tried to speak—then she was con- 
time during those weeks, offered him her hand, scious that he dropped it and turned away. 
while the very force she was exercising brought; She stood there incapable of a movement— 
a feverish color to her cheeks. she knew that he was looking back at her from 

“T congratulate you,” she said. $ the door-way, and suddenly Ellen cried out in 

He bowed coldly and let her hand drop. ; a voice full of wrath and misery, 

“I thank you,” he replied; ‘‘you must make ; “If you are human, Katharine, don’t let him 
Ellen have a little courage.” ; go so! Can’t you see he loves you?” 

Katharine stood there unflinching and bore: At those words her false strength gave way— 
her spasm of agony without a sign. Tom and she heard his voice full of passionate tenderness 
Ellen were talking eagerly; Mark, stately and ; calling, 
cold, never once so much as looking toward § ‘Katharine! Katharine!” 
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She could not speak—she put out her hands; It was not even the final parting. On the 
blindly, and in that instant Mark read more’ morrow Katharine and, Tom would follow t 
clearly in her heart than he had done even in : Albany. 
Ss 
3 








the old time. There was no time even to think of the long 

«‘Katharine—my Katharine!” S separation that would so soon follow—no time 

She felt his arms fold themselves about her, : for anything but a consciousness of utter hap- 
and when she looked up they stood alone in the 3 piness; and, as Katharine watched him ride 
room—Ellen had taken Tom away blubbering 3 away, there was not even a fear at her heart. 
like a great baby in spite of his six feet in} She felt that the greatness of her love must 
height and his big whiskers. 3 prove a shield even in the midst of all the 

There was no time for many words; but in } dangers to which he was going, and she rested 
those few moments that pair comprised happi- } on that hope as upon some palpable assurance 
ness enough to have lived upon their memory } that would keep her heart strong during his ab- 
for months. > sence. 
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SUMMER-TIME. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


Mryze eye is fall of Summer sights, 
Mine ear is full of Summer sounds; 
The long array of circling heights, 
A world of song and glory bounds! 


Below, rich beauties spring to birth, 
Above, the gold-fringed shadows fly. 

The sky grows brighter for the earth, 
The earth woos brightness from the sky! 


The sunshine floods the blue serene, 

And trims with joy the white-winged sail; 
Long revels with the mantling green 

To feast with sweets the passing gale. 


Ten thousand living censers breathe 
In one full offering incense balm, 

And with their varied beauty wreathe 
Garlands to woo perpetual calm. 


The wide world seems a garden bower, 
Arrayed in sumptuous gorgeousness, 
The vision of an Eden hour 
Returned awhile to cheer and bless! 
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It cheers me with its freight of bliss, 
Its power to bid rude passions cease, 

The sweetness of its morning kiss, 
The glory of a world at peace! 


The wild-birds rend the leafy wood 
With one glad jubilee of song, 

The willing anthem of the good 
In praise of right, in blame of wrong! 


The busy wild bees fill the air 
With gentle murmurs all the day; 
Zephyrs, like saintly lips at prayer, 
With holy pans charm their way! 
I deem the earth a shining way, 
Ringing with one triumphal hymn, 
Beauty and song at morning gray, 
Beauty and song at evening dim! 


So beautiful the Summer-time, 
Embalmed in glory and in song! 

How radiant, then, the blessed clime, 
Where Summer lasts the whole life long! 
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AT REST. 


BY JULIA EUGENIA MOTT, 


80 early dead!—so early blest! 
For the last time her eyelids close; 
Fold her white hands in long repose, 

And let her rest! 


Her face is passionless and still— 
Since His voice bade the struggle cease, 
No earthly pang can move her peace, 

Nor joyous thrill! 


Tt is best so; the lips we kiss, 

In a mute agony of pain, 

Would say that death itself is gain, 
And Heaven bliss! 


It was not hers to watch the light, 
In eyes beloved, die out for aye; 
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To see, with breaking heart, their day 
Closing in night. 


Nor was it her sad fate to feel 
Thoee hearts estranged and careless grown, 
Whose love she once had thought her own, 
Through woe and weal. 


For her dear sake we should not weep; 
She in the golden sunshine moved, 
Rich in all blessings lived and loved, 
Then sunk to sleep! 


It is best so; lost one, for thee 

The glory of this lower life; 

*T were meeter far that pain and strife 
Our lot should be. 





MARQUISE DRESS BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 

















Over pattern, this month, is that of a dress } evening dress is not required: the neck may be 
body in the Marquise style, three-quarters high finished by a ruche of ribbon or lace. We give 
at the back and square in the front; this style} diagrams for the front, back, side-body, and 
is suitable for a dinner dress, where quite an > sleeve. 
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PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY. 





ALBERT SMOKING-CAP. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tae Albert Smoking- 
Cap is worked on a rich 
royal purple velvet. It 
is formed of six divi- 
sions, each having the 
same design braided on 
it in narrow gold braid 
and gold thread. The 
two materials differing in 
width, produce together 
a very good effect. The 
illustration shows which 
parts of the pattern are 
worked in the braid, and 
which are in the thread. 
The braiding must be 
executed with the finest i 
gold-colorsilk,carebeing f | if i i P | 
taken that the stitches ft ti }\ 
are not visible. The six ' 
portions are joined to- te Wid a aati Hal \: Hi ( 
gether, a lining of silk is ay Gy 
inserted in the inside, 
and a strip of leather, 
three inches wide, is laid 
round the bottom of the 
cap. This not only pre- 
serves the velvet from 
injury, but renders the 
cap more convenient for 
putting on and off. A handsome tassel to match, completes the article. 
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INSERTION FOR SKIRTS. 























HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus is a very pretty design, which is to be; stitches. The name may be inserted, if pre- 
worked iu the different kind of embroidery $ ferred, in red or blue. 
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PATTERN IN BRAIDING. 











PIN-CUSHION 


IN APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For illustration see pattern, in colors, in 
front of the number. 

Mareriats.—} yard of blue silk; 1 bunch of 
white opaque beads; 1 bunch of jet beads; some 
pieces of blue, black, and white velvet. 

Cut the upper side of the cushion out of the 
blue silk the proper size. The medallions are 
of black velvet, which must be cut very true, 
then slightly gummed on the under side, and 
then placed upon the silk at the corner, as seen 
in the design. The leaves in the center of the 
medallions are of blue velvet to be put on in 


of the cushion is of white velvet, or if preferred, 
it may be done in white beads. The edges of 
the medallions, leaves, and the spaces between, 
; are finished by sewing alternately one jet and 
’ one white bead very closely together, so that 
all the raw edges of the velvet may be neatly 
covered. The cross, if made of velvet, must be 
finished in the same way, only omiting the jet 
‘beads, Finish the cushion with a loop fringe 
S of white and black beads. 

$ This design may be enlarged for a sofa 
: cushion: any other combination of colors being 





the same way. The Maltese cross in the center ' substituted. 





GREEK CAP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER AND INITIALS sed 
wntennananenarecnntrrer tte erreeeroen OOOLCPCLCOY PO OOCC ONLY COLE AE we oes 
Fase i ¢ design. No. 1 is the crown; No. 
is made in open crochet, of purse esi — 
rat - same or two different colors. It is Finish with a large button “ pee bi 
: need in the center by starting a chain ¢ crown will serve as a pattern for 
“ . . 
i ciches Join them, and then follow the Sif an edge is added. 
0 . 
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CROCHET LACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tus pattern requires no description; any 3 convenient work to take out on an afternoon 
. 2 2 . 
person, familiar with crochet, can work from 3 visit, oar to pick up when a lady has a few mo- 
the engraving. These crochet laces are very’ ments of leisure. 





NEW STYLE FALL BONNETS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. § a8 to court in chairs, made high to receive their head. 

Tae Lapies anp THe Hosprtats.—When the Crimean war 3 dresses without derangement. Their hoops were turned 
broke out, and Florence Nightingale went to Scutari to} on one side to enter and sit at all, and the old dowagers, 
nurse the wounded and sick in the hospitals, all England } frizzled, powdered, and plumed, looked like exhumed mun. 
exulted at her name. Nor England alone. In this great } mies upright in their sycamore coffins. The protruded 
republic the pride and glory in her as a woman was not } Kerchiefs prevented all access of the hand to the mouth, 
less than inv her native land. We knew then, from this } } except by turning the head sideways, and thus at a party 
outburst of generous admiration, that, if the occasion ever ; they could only manage to sip their tea over the shoulder, 
should arise, America would show her Florence Nightin- } That was a day of cosmetics, too, as well as our own. Per. 
gales also. That occasion has come. Nothing, in the his-} baps they are now only changed in name. They had no 
tory of this war, is nobler than the devotion of women to} Macassar, it is true, that would make hair grow on old 
the hospitals. In the length and breadth of the land, } Shoes, but they had pommade de graisse to encourage 
wherever a sick or wounded soldier is found, there the} the capillary growth, used when en deshabille, and they 
voice of woman is heard in sympathy, there the hand of $ adopted poudre @ Artois to finish off. They used “Milk of 
woman soothes the aching brow. It is especially so in < } Circassia,” and “ Balm of Lilies,” the paternities, no doubt, 
Philadelphia. Partly because Philadelphia is nearer to} of similar cuticular quackeries now under different appel- 


the scene of strife, and partly because of the salubrity of } lations. Rouge and white were then used extravagantly, 


the climate, an unusually large number of the sick and } $ but are banished now, unless in the shape of the gentlest 
wounded have been congregated here. The poor sufferers } touch of carmine possible with a hare’s foot upon a pale 
have been welcomed with the spirit that has always cha-} complexion. 
racterized this city. It is th irit which HN 
Phi rae oe. ee pela vandinern Dress oF EnGuisa Lapies.—A French gentleman, who 
ladelphia foremost in all works of philanthropy. It is } ‘ to. 
4 . Z ¢ has been visiting the Great Exhibition of 1862, speaks thus 
the spirit which established the “Cooper Refreshment $ : F 
Pa “ ; of the way in which the English ladies dress :—“ As regards 
Saloon,” where every soldier, going to, or returning from, , . oak ane 
. es the dress of the fair daughters of Albion, I think it isa 
the seat of war, is cheered by a substantial meal. Indeed, } ,. a 
: js _ » little improved since °51; but there is much to be done 
the supply of luxuries, as well as necessaries, furnished to; etesher el « _ D tents whick ba 
the hospitals here, has often exceeded the demand. “In- ' a tthe eopgpentboie 


asmuch as ye did it unto the least of one of these, ye dia: } especially to France. Englishwomen have no pres the 
it unto Mz.” proper combination of colors. They do not purchases 


We know one lady, whic, for fourteen’ mosiths, has de- bonnet, or a shawl, or a dress, calculating what will go 
. . well together; they do not study harmony of colors, or de 
voted nine hours a day to the hospitals. We know many } 


ided happy contrasts. They buy each portion of their 
others, among them ladies of the highest wealth and posi- } ae a Bord whe ‘ , 
" A 3 . ) toilet without design, study, or reference to articles of toilet 
tion, who have taken home invalid soldiers to their own } . Ay ape 
. . already in their wardrobe, Another peculiarity is the prac 
houses and nursed them there as brothers or sons. We} ,. . 2 a 
. » tice of buying cheap chiffons, cheap silks, cheap finery: it 
know scores who have straitened themselves to purchase } , . . 
. } is universal, Even a lady will put on sham lace, and sham 
luxuries fur the wounded. In every way the women of } 


aa ial " . ) India shawls, and sham furs. The more humble classes 
Philadelphia, rich and poor alike, have gone enthusiasti- 6 . - 

; . ‘ will not dress as such, but robe themselves in cheap silks, 

cally into this work. The dying hours of many a lonely } 


¢ and wear cheap flowers in their bonnets. All women in 
soldier have been cheered by the kind hearts that received » : 


Gin tals os 1 ined t sendy the: mae eid : England try to dress alike—cheap, showy toilets—always 
ae last message and promised to execute the last wish.} i. boa taste. The English young Indy does not walk or 


Future annalista, in writing the history of this sad war, * 
will tarn gladly from narratives of blood and strife, to} 
dwell on things like these. What has happened in Phila- ——— 

delphia has happened everywhere else where hospitals Exriction or Frres.—The safety of the inhabitants being 
have been established. We speak of our own city, parti- } ascertained, the first object at a fire should be the exclu 
cularly, because we have witnessed what woman has done gion of all fresh, and the confinement of all burnt air—s/: 
here; but from all quarters the same noble testimony } : focate the flames—remember that burnt air is as great, if 
comes up to the sympathy and sacrifices of the sex. It } not a greater enemy to combustion than even water; the 
has been the same, too, whether the wounded have been : one, till again mixed with oxygen, can never support flame; 
prisoners, or soldiers of the National army. the other, especially if poured on heated metal, is converted 
into its elements, the one hydrogen, in itself most inflaa 
mable, the other oxygen, the food of fire. For both pur 
poses, of excluding the one air and confining the other, all 
openings should be kept as carefully closed as possible. AU 
attempt should always be made to stop up the chimoey- 
pots; wet rags, blankets, or an old carpet, will serve this 
§ purpose, and thereby confine a considerable quantity of 
burnt air. 


move about a salon with the ease and grace of our wa 
. countrywomen.” 


“Oh! woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 


Hoops anp Cosmetics 1x ovr GranpMorHers’ Dars.—In 
some respects, hoops were better adapted to the costume 
of our grandmothers, than they are to the costume of to- 
day. When Mrs. Siddons was in the height of her popu- 
larity, George III. might be seen, on public occasions, in a To Conrrisvrors.—We cannot undertake to return re 
suit of white velvet, with a rose-colored satin waistcoat, $ jected articles, unless stamps, to pre-pay the postage, have 
answering to his ruddy complexion somewhat oddly, on $ been forwarded with the MS. Nor can we undertake ¥ 
the whole very like a miller. The royal ladies, in huge } ) write why articles are rejected. If we did, we should hare 
towering head-dresses, were like so many priestesses of } to employ an extra clerk, solely for this purpose. Contr: 
Cybele, — They then went to public places } butors have no idea how valuable time is to an editor. 
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Sommer PRUNING on Stoprine oF THE GRaPEvINe.—Our > characters of the story, are portraits that must have been 
attention has been called, by Mr. Phin’s admirable work on $ drawn from the life. And yet, though an accurate picture 
Grape Culture, to the great importance of proper summer 5 8o far as it goes, “The Morgesons” is hardly a true delinea- 
care of the fruiting vines—in order to secure a full and satis- § § tion of New England; for it brings the unlovely side of the 
factory yield of luscious grapes—by stopping, by which is N Puritan life too much into the foreground, it fails to give 


meant pinching off the ends of the shoots. “If the lateral s 
shoot is allowed to grow hecked, it will its } N 
portion of food, in the production of many leaves and some N 
and the more there is of the former the less will be : 
the weight of the latter. But if the shoot is stopped after 3 
having formed two leaves, all that quantity of food which 3 
would have been consumed in the production of other $ NY 
leaves, is applied to the increase of size in the grapes and § 
the two leaves that are left, which are to give flavor, sweet- ¢ 
ness, aud color to the grapes. By summer pruning, we do s 
pot mean the removal of large quantities of leaves, as is § 
often done to the injury of the fruit, as it is well known > 
that the finest bunches grow and ripen under the shade of § 
the leaves. But what is required is simply to break off the N 
ends of the shoots, this should be attended to at this season. } 
For full instructions in this most important branch of grape $ 
culture, we would refer our readers to the Sixth Chapter of & 
Phin’s Open Air Grape Culture,” noticed by us last month. 
Parson Browniow’s Boox.—The name of Parson Brown- 
low has become a household word in the United States. 
Brerybody has heard of the bold manner in which he up- $ 
held the Union cause in East Tennessee, and of the suf- : 
ferings of himself and family in consequence. Since his N 
expatriation to the North, he has written an account of} 
his imprisonment, which has been published in a neat 3 
duodecimo volume, illustrated with engravings. No book, 2 
probably, ever had so great a sale, in the short time that $ 
s 
‘ 
s 





SPPOOLOPIEL A. 


has elapsed since its appearance. At the time we write, 
seventy thousand copies have been ordered; and the num- 
ber will probably be doubled before this article is in print. 
@. W. Childs, Philadelphia, is the publisher of the work, $ 
to whom all orders must be addressed. Price, $1.25. N 
— Ss 

A New Barometer.—M. Sauvageon, of Valence, has $ : 
studied the different phenomena which are produced in a ; 
cup of coffee when the sugar is put into it, and the result N 
of those observations transforms the coffee-cup into a baro- $ 
meter. “If, in sweetening your coffee,” says M. Sauvageon, 2 

“you allow the sugar to dissolve without stirring the liquid, 3 
the globules of air contained in the sugar will rise to the é 
surface of the liquid. If these globules form a frothy mass, 
Temaining in the center of the cup, it is an indication of § 
duration of fine weather; if, on the contrary, the froth $ 
forms a ring round the sides of the cup, it isa sign of heavy } 
tain; variable weather is implied by the froth remaining $ $ 
stationary, but not exactly in the center.” 

Tae Litrte Miscarer MAKER.—There she is, unraveling 
her mother’s crochet-work, and doing it as demurely as if 
there was no harm in the act. Isn’t it a capital picture? 

ORES TCE AD | Lp AR gt oR 7. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Morgesons. By Elizabeth Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 mo. ¢ 
New York: Carleton.—It is not an exaggeration to say of § 
this novel, as has been said of it by the publisher, that $ $ 
it exhibits much of the keen, subtle analysis of Balzac. : 
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the sunshine as well as the shade. Nearly all of the cha- 
racters, to say the least, are unpleasing, and some are posi- 
tively unnatural. We cannot regard the book, in any sense, 
as healthful in its influence. What is the matter with our 
late New England novelists? Even as a question of wsthe- 
tics, stories of this kind fall below the requiremeuts of the 
highest art they affect—* Sir Rohan’s Ghost,” “The Morge- 
sons,” even “The Marble Faun,” and “Elsie Venner.” If 
writers cannot introduce tragic interest into their works, 
without making girls fall in love with other people’s hus- 
bands, or men desire to marry their own daughters, if the 
heroine must be a snake, or the hero a satyr, then it is high 
time that books without tragic interest had the field to 
themselves. There are things in morals and taste so de- 
formed that no true artist will select them. Our common 
humanity revolts at them, Another fault characterizes this 
school: it is an utter want of faith, not only in religious 
affairs, but, it seems to us, in everything else also. We rise 
from reading books, written under this influence, sad at 
heart. Surely, New England culture should bear better 
fruit. We know, indeed, that it does. Mrs. Stowe is a case 
in point; and we might mention others. If it was not for 
these, however, we should almost begin to fear that the 
New England heart and intellect had run to seed, and that 
we must look elsewhere, and to such writers as the author 
of “Margret Howth,” for the true products of American 
culture. It is not especially in reference to “The Morge- 
sons” that we make this remark: the subject has been long 
upon our mind; and, in justice to Mrs. Stoddard, her novel 
exhibits less of these obnoxious traits than others we might 
name. But “The Morgesons,” nevertheless, belongs to a 
bad school. And the very talent in the book makes us re- 
gret this fact the more. Why is it that things which so 
many reverence are almost continually sneered at? Granted 
that the novelist does not believe in orthodoxy; granted 
that many “professors” seem to lead hard, dry lives:—is 
that any reason why others should hold them up to scorn— 
is that any justification for want of charity on our part? 
What we complain of in “The Morgesons” is not dullness: 
it is that nearly everybody is unlovely and unloving. A 
true picture of New England life? God forbid! It is, in- 
deed, less cynical than Swift’s novel; but it is a terrible 
satire—or else, what is New England? But enough of fault- 
finding. Let us say that the style in which “The Morge- 
sons” is written is terse; that the descriptions of scenery 
are vivid; that the imagination of the poet envelopes the 
book in an atmosphere of its own; and that there is fresh- 
ness and originality in almost every chapter. It is a re- 
markable book, especially for a woman; for few women 
have exhibited such analytical power. In some respects, 
no novel of New England life has ever surpassed it, if we 
except that extraordinary book, “Margaret.” The volume 
is not particularly well printed. But, we suppose, the de- 
sire to sell it at a low price had something to do with this; 
. for “The Morgesons,” though a copy-right novel, is retailed 
at fifty cents. 

Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the 
East. By N. Pembroke Fetridge. 1vol.,.12mo. New York: 


What “The Miser’s Daughter” is to other novels of provin- $ N Harper & Brothers.—This is a guide through Belgium, Hol- 
cial life in France, that “The Morgesons” is to other stories § 5 land, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
of our own New England. The granite coasts; the stub- 3 S Switzerland, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Great Britain 
born fields; the gossiping villagers; the hard materialism; $ 3 and Ireland. A map, embracing colored routes of travel in 
the narrow social life; the false pride of blood; these, and 3 3 the countries described, accompanies the volume. The work 
other peculiarities of the land of the Puritans, are painted } : is one of much research, and is unusually lucid and acca- 
with the minute monmp-4 of a Pre-Raphaelite picture. Mrs. ; rate. We should think it indisp ble to p about 
Somers, d, and many more of the * to travel in Europe. 








—? 
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RECEIPTS FOR PICKLING. 
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North America. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol.,12mo.; Game Fish of the Northern States of America and 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The writer of this work } British Provinces. By Barnwell. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
is the well-known novelist, author of “Dr. Thorne,” “Bar-? York: Carleton.—A capital book, full of valuable informa. 
chester Towers,” “Orley Farm,” etc., etc. He is a son of that $ tion graphically told. The hints concerning trout and 
Mrs. Trollope, who, thirty years ago, published a somewhat : salmon are especially useful. The author tells not only 
abusive book of travels about the United States. Mr.Trul-: how to angle for these fish, but also where to angle for 
lope arrived in this country in August, 1861. and remained N them. Numerous engravings illustrate the volume. 
six months, during which time he visited most of the prin-‘ Marrying for Money. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels. 1 vol 
cipal cities in the northern states. Half a year is buta: 8 vo. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Theso enter. 
little time in which to study a great nation. But Mr. Trol-* prising publishers, in order to be in unison with the times, 
lope made the most of that time. He is comparatively : have commenced printing cheap editions of new and popu- 
accurate in his facts, liberal in his judgments, and not un-: Jar novels. The present work is one of these. It is an ex- 
friendly in his sympathies. He is much less the slave of ¢ cellent story, just the thing for summer reading, and is 





insular conventionalisms, we will not say prejudices, than * 
most Englishmen. In parts of his book, he is severe; but : 
it is wot always an undeserved severity. There is a good : 
deal of repetition, and not a few mistakes. It is evident ¢ 
that Mr. Trollope wishes to keep well with Americans, and 
that, therefore, he says as many agreeable things of us as ¢ 
he thinks he can. On the other hand, he is unable to divest 
himself entirely of his English self-sufficiency, so that it is 
often amusing to watch the struggle between his desire to 
praise, and his instinct to abuse. Of Philadelphia he saw ° 
but little, and of Pennsylvania less. Against the latter he 
brings up the stale old falsehood of repudiation. He con- 
siders New York the most American of our cities, when it 
is really that which the foreign element modifies the most. 
Still, in spite of these and other blunders, the book is fairer 
than we had expected, and, though it will not repay read- 
ing, will do to skim through on a summer afternogn. 


Among the Pines. By E. Kirke, 1 vol.,12mo. New York: 
J.C. Gillmore.—This is a narrative of a few weeks spent in 
the turpentine district of South Carolina, during the winter 
of 1860, 61. It can hardly be called a novel, for the cha” 


raciers are claimed to be real ones; but it is written with 
considerable dramatic power, and the story is not without 
interest. If a truthful account of the condition of society 
in the Carolinas, it is of great value, especially at this time; § 
but if the author’s political sentiments have colored his $ 
descriptions, of course the book, to the extent to which ¢ 
they are so colored, loses its chief merit. In general, how- N 
ever, Mr. Kirke agrees with Mr. Olmstead, who has usually ¢ 
been considered reliable. We have found the work exceed- 
ingly interesting. 


The Flirt. By Mrs. Grey. 1-vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—This lady is one of the most popular 
of the English female novelists. She is favorably known as 
the author of “The Gambler’s Wife,” “Duke and Cousin,” 
“The Young Prima Donna,” and numerous other fictions, 
all good, old-fashioned love-stories. “The Flirt” is equal to § 
the best of these. Caroline Eversfield, the heroine, is espe- N 
cially well-drawn. But her character is not one that we can $ 
admire. Her sister, Geraldine, is properly introduced as a 
foil to this heartless flirt; and Linda is also very lovable. 
Justice is vindicated, however, in the sad fate of Caroline. 
“The Flirt” will be very popular. Price fifty cents in paper 
covers. 


Les Miserables. Cosette. By Victor Hugo. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Carleton.—This is the second part of “Les 
Miserables.” The first pert, being the story of “Fantine,” 
we noticed last month. “Cosette” is the story of Fantine’s 
daughter. What we said of the earlier volume, we repeat in ° 
reference to this: it is a book of vast talent, and is destined 
to exercise a great influence. We may speak more at length 
of “Cosette” next month. 
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published for the low price of fifty cents. 

Robinson’s Progressive Table Book. For young children, 
Edited by G. D. W. Fish, A. M. 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: 
Ivison, Phinney & Co.—Intended to present the first pria- 
ciples of arithmetic in such a form as to interest and in- 


© struct pupils in primary schools. It is profusely illustrated 


with cuts. An excellent book of its kind. 

The Yellow Mask. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A powerfully told 
story, by the author of “The Woman In White.” Though 
a cheap edition, it is printed on good paper. Price twenty- 


é five cents. 


Sister Rose. Or The Ominous Marriage. By Wilkie 
Collins. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada;: T. B. Peterson & Brothers — 
A story of the first French revolution, and told with great 
dramatic effect. Price twenty-five cents. 

The Trail Hunter. By Gustave Aimard. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A stirring tale of 
frontier life in America, published in a cheap, yet neat 
style. Price fifty cents. 
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RECEIPTS FOR PICKLING. 

Pickles should be made at home, as both cheaper and 
better than if bought at pickling establishments, where 
they are invariably made up with pyroligneous acid—a 
species of vinegar which, though very strong, has a dis 
agreeable flavor. The pickles should be kept either in 
bottles, or in stone or unglazed jars, as the vinegar, or even 
soured vegetables, will corrode the glazing of the jars, 
which, being made from lead, is poisonous. 

Rules to be observed with Pickles—Avoid as much a8 
possible the use of metal vessels in preparing them. Acids 
dissolve the lead that is in the tinning of saucepans, and 
corrode copper and brass; consequently, if kept in such for 
any length of time, they become highly poisonous. When 
it is necessary to boil vinegar, do it in a stone jar on a stove. 

Use also wooden spoons and forks. 

See that the pickles are always completely covered with 
vinegar; and if any symptoms appear of their becoming 
mouldy, boil the vinegar again, adding a little more spice. 
It is a good rule to have two-thirds of the jar filled with 
pickles and one-third with vinegar; keep them also close 
stopped, as exposure to the air makes the pickles soft. 

In greening pickles, keep them closely covered, so that 
none of the steam of the vinegar in which they are boiled 
be allowed to evaporate; and boil them only for a few 
minutes, or it will take away their strength. 

A very small quantity of alum will make them firm and 
crisp, but too much will spoil them. 

To Pickle W alnuts.—Gather the walnuts about the mid- 
dle of July, or before the shell is at all formed; prick each 


John Doe and Richard Roe. By Edward S. Gould. 1 vol., g with a needle several times, and put them in salt and 
12 mo. New York: Carleton.—This novel appeared origin- § water; let them stand two or three days, changing the 
ally in the “Home Journal,” a sufficient guarantee for its § water every day. Make a brine of salt and water strong 
excellence and originality. The scene is laid in the city of 3 enough to bear an egg; boil and skim it; let it be quite 
New Xork. ® cold before being used. To every hundred walnuts allow 
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wrens 
one gallon of water. Let the walnuts soak six days, then , 
ehange the brine, and let them stand six more: then drain 
them, and expose them to the sun that they may turn 
black; pour over them, in a jar, a pickle of the best white- 
wine vinegar, with a good quantity of pepper, allspice, gin- 
ger, mace, cloves, mustard-seeds, and horseradish, all boiled - 
together, but cold. To every hundred walnuts allow six 

of tard-seed, with one ounce of whole black 
pepper, and two or three heads of garlic or shalot, but the 
latter is least strong; let them be quite covered with vine- 
gar. This done, they will be good for several years, if 
closely covered. The air will soften them. They will not, 
however, be fit to eat under six months. 

To Pickle Cauliflowers.—Cut them before they are too 
much blown, aud upon a dry day; strip off the leaves, and 
quarter the stalk; scald them in salt and water, but do not 
allow them to boil; then lay them to cool, covering them 
that they may not lose their color; sprinkle them with salt 
and water; put them on a colander for twenty-four hours 
todrain. When dry, cut out the thick stalk, or, if it be 
large, divide it, give it a boil, and split the flower into 
eight or ten pieces; then put them carefully into jars, and 
cover them with cold vinegar which has been previously 
boiled with spices; or the cauliflowers may have one boil 
insalt and vinegar, and be taken out immediately, and put 
into cold vinegar previously boiled with spices—two ounces 
each of coriander-seed and turmeric, one ounce each of mus- 
tard-seed and ginger, with a half-ounce each of mace and } 
nutmeg, or cinnamon, to every three quarts of vinegar; the N 
spices may, however, be varied. 

Brocoli and the tops of asparagus may be pickled in the ¢ 
same manner, $ 

To Pickle Radish-Pods.—Gather the radish-pods when § 
they are quite young, and put them into salt and water all N 
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night; then boil the salt and water, and pour it over the 
pods in jars, and cover them closely to keep in the steam. 
When the brine is cold boil it, and pour it hot upon the 
pods again, repeating the process until they are green; 
then put them in a sieve to drain, and make a pickle for 
them of white-wine vinegar, mace, ginger, long pepper, and 3} 
horseradish; pour it boiling hot upon the pods, and when 3 
nearly cold boil it again, and pour it over them. When $ 
cold, tie down the jars. 

Young Cucumbers.—Choose nice young gherkins, lay 
them upon dishes, sprinkle salt over them, let them lie a 
week, drain them off, and put them into stone jars; pour 
boiling white vinegar over them, place them near the fire, 
cover them well with vine leaves, and if not a good green, 
pour off the vinegar and boil it again; cover them with 
fresh vine leaves, and continue doing so until they area 
good color, Use wooden spoons with holes to dish all: 
pickles, keeping them always well covered, and free from $ 


air getting to them. N 
Ss 
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Arrowroot Pudding.—Simmer a pint of milk with a few 
whole allspice, coriander-seed, and half a stick of cinnamon, 
for ten or fifteen minutes; then sweeten it with sugar, and 
strain it through a hair sieve into a basin to one ounce and 


a half of arrowroot (about one and a half tablespoonful), 


previously mixed with a little cold water, stirring it all the 
time. When cold, or as soon as the scalding heat is gone, 
add three large or four small eggs, well beaten, and stir 
until the whole is perfectly blended. It may then be boiled 
in a well-buttered mould or basin, or baked in a dish, with 
a puff-paste crust round the edge, and grated nutmeg on 
the top. From half to three-quarters of an hour will be 
sufficient to boil or bake it. When boiled, serve it with 
wine-sauce. The flavor of the pudding may be occasionally 
varied, by using a few sweet and bitter almonds blanched 
and finely-pounded or chopped—about one ounce of sweet 
and halfounce of bitter—or with brandy or rum, orange- 
flower water or vanilla. Or:—Mix one dessertspoonful of 
the powder in two of cold milk; pour upon it a pint of boil- 
ing milk, in which have been dissolved four ounces of but- 
ter and two of sugar, stirring all the time. Add a little 
nutmeg and five eggs. Bake half an hour in a dish lined 
with paste. Turn it out. 

Preserved fruits of any kind, laid at the bottom, eat well. 
Tf to look clear, substitute water for milk. 

Custard Pudding.—Flavor a pint of milk with the peel 
of one lemon, an inch of cinnamon, and a bay-leaf; when 
boiled sufficiently strain it, and sweeten to palate: break 
four eggs, beat them up, pour the milk to them; put it into 
a mould and boil for halfan hour. Serve with wine-sance. 
Or :—Mix one tablespoonful of flour into a pint of milk; 
add four eggs well beaten, a tablespoonful of pounded loaf- 
sugar, and a little orange-flower water; put into a buttered 
basin, laying’a paper over it before putting on the cloth; 
let it stand four minutes before turning it out. It should 
boil half an hour. 

Lemon Cheesecakes.—Mix four ounces of sifted lump-sugar 


and four ounces of butter, and gently melt it; then add the 


yolks of two and the white of one egg, the rind of three 
lemons chopped fine, and the juice of one and a half, one 
Savoy biscuit, some blanched almonds pounded, three spoon- 
fuls of brandy. Or:—Boil two large lemons, or three small 


ones, and after squeezing pound them well together in a 


mortar, taking out the inner skin ; add four ounces of loaf- 


sugar, the yolks of six eggs, and eight ounces of fresh but- 


ter. Fill the pattypans half full. 
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TABLE RECEIPTS. 
To Roast a Goose.—Scald four or six sage-leaves, accord- 


3 ing as they are fresh or dry, the fresh ones being the 
$ Strongest; chop them fine; take one large or two small 


onions, chop them, and then pour boiling water over them 
to make them eat mild; mix the sage and onion with 
rather more than an equal quantity of fine bread-crumbs; 


DESSERTS. $ season well with pepper and salt; put this inside the body 
Rice Pancake.—Boil a half-pound of rice toa jelly, ina ° < ° of the goose; roast before a quick fire an hour or more, ac- 
small quantity of water: when cold, mix it with a pint of 2 $ cording to the size of the bird. In Ireland, geese are some- 
cream, eight eggs, a bit of salt, and nutmeg; stir in eight $ times stuffed with potatoes, the whole body being filled with 
cuneces of butter just warmed, and add as much flour as : them either whole or mashed; but it absorbs so much of the 
Will make the batter thick enough. Fry in as little lard $ $ gravy as to injure the richness of the bird. Apple-sauce 
or dripping as possible. Or:—Mix the yolks of two well- 3 and gravy are sent up with geese in separate tureens. 
beaten eggs with 4 pint of cream, two ounces of sifted sugar, } Green Geese are roasted without any stuffing, being merely 
# liitle nutmeg, cinnamon, and mace, or a few drops of oil $ peppered on the inside. A lemon squeezed over a duck or 
ofalmonds. Rub the pan with a bit of butter, and fry the $ a goose is a great improvement. 
Pancakes thin. Sanders.—Mince beef or mutton small, with onion, pep- 
Potato Cheesecakes.—Four ounces of butter, the same of $ $ per, and salt; add a little gravy, put it into scallop-shells 
pounded sugar, six ounces of potatoes boiled and floured $ or saucers, making them three parts full, and fill them up 
through a sieve, the rind of one lemon, and half the juice, } $ with potatoes mashed with a little cream; put a bit of 
wuless acid is desirable; mix these ingredients well together, ; butter on the top, and brown them in an oven, or before 
with two eggs, and fill the tart-pan and bake it, $ the fire, or with a salamander. 
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Calves’ Feet Fricasseed.—Boil the feet in water until the ; MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 
bones will come out, with an onion and a bunch of sweet } 7b Clean Wine Decanters,—Cut some brown paper into 
herbs; take the bones out, and when the meat is cold stuff : very small bits, so as to go with ease into the decanters; 
it nicely with a very fine farce, or forcemeat; make the } ; then cut a few pieces of soap very small, and put some 
pieces up into handsome shapes of an equal size; then take : water, milk-warm, into the decanters upon the soap and 
some of the stock in which the feet were boiled, removing $ paper; put in also a little pearl-ash; by well working this 
the fat, and straining it when melted; make this into thick ° $ about the decanters. it will take off the crust of the wine, 
white sauce with cream and roux; warm up the calves’ feet } and give the glass a fine polish. Where the decanters have 
in it, and send it to table either plain or with a quantity of ; been scratched, and the wine left to stand in thema long 
asparagus tops, previously boiled, and cut into small pieces. N time, have a small cane with a bit of sponge tied tight at 
Or :—Bvil tender two feet in a shallow pan, observing not } one end; by putting this into the decanter, any crust of 
to break them; throw them into cold water for an hour; ; $ the wine may be removed; when the decanters have been 
divide, and lay them in a little weak veal broth, and sim- g ¥ property washed, let them be thoroughly dried, and turned 
mer them half an hour, with a blade of mace and a bit of § down in a proper rack. 

Jemon-peel, which take out when you add half a teacupful 3 To Salt Butter—Butter must be salted as fresh as pos 
of cream, and a bit of flour and butter. sible, any delay being injurious. Having dried the salt in 

Fried.—Take calves’ feet which have been boiled until § .y even, and pounded it fine, wash the butter. in several 
very tender, remove the bones, let them get cold, cut them } waters, till it no longer imparts a milky appearance to the 
into well-shaped pieces, season them with white pepper } water, Spread it out, and sprinkle over it the pounded 
and salt, dip them into batter, fry them, and serve them up galt, one ounce to every pound of butter; knead them well 
with a sharp sauce or garnish of pickles, Calves’ feet may } torether, till the butter and salt are thoroughly incorpo 
also be plainly boiled, and served with parsley and butter, } pated. Press the butter into stone jars, perfectly sweet 
or eaten cold with oil and vinegar. and dry, and let it stand seven or eight days, when it will 

To Roast a Ham.—Take a very fine ham (a Westphalia, } be found to have separated from the sides of the pot. As 
if you can procure it), soak it in luke-warm water for a day ~ this space admits the air, the butter would soon spoil if left 
or two, changing the water frequently. The day before } in that state, and must, therefore, be further pressed til] 
you intend to cook it, take the ham out of the water, and, ; perfectly compact. 
having removed the skin, trim it nicely, and pour over it a How to Destroy Snails and Slugs.—Salt and lime isa 
bottle of an inferior white wine; let it steep till next § source of great annoyance to these intruders. A pinch of 
morning. frequently during the day washing the wine over § the former will very soon kill them, while a sprinkling of 
it; put it in a cradle-spit in time to allow at least six hours § the latter, which they would not pass for a trifle, will keep 
for slowly roasting it; baste continually with hot water. : them at a respectful distance. It is not an uncommon 
When it is done, dredge it all over with fine bread-rasp-\ practice to sprinkle a little fresh lime over young crops, 
ings, shaken on through the top of the dredging-box, and \ according to the old adage, “prevention is better than 
set it before the fire to brown. cure.” It will, however, be necessary to repeat this opers 

For Gravy.—Take the wine in which the ham was steeped, } tion two or three times a week, as, after it has been on the 
and add to it the essence or juice which flowed from the ¢ ground for a little time and become moist, it will lose all 
meat when taken from the spit; squeeze in the juice of two } its properties, and the culprits would return and devour 
lemons, put it into a saucepan, and boil and skim it; send } your plants with impunity. 
it to table in a boat. Cover the shank of the ham (which Ginger Beer.—Take of ginger, bruised or sliced, an ounce 
should have been sawed short) with bunches of double } and a half; cream of tartar, one ounce; loaf-sugar, one 
parsley, and ornament it with any garnish you may think } pound; one lemon sliced. Put them into a pan, and poor 
proper. six quarts of boiling water npon them. When nearly cold, 

Minced Beef with Cucumbers.—Take a rump-steak un- < put in a little yeast, and stir it for about a minute. Letit 
dressed, and with a sharp knife shred it very fine. Put it } stand till next day; then strain and bottle it. It is fit to 
into a stewpan with a little clarified butter and some salt; N drink in three days, but will not keep good longer thans 
stir it over a quick fire for a few minutes, then add half a 2 fortnight. The corks should be tied down, and the bottles 
pint of good beef gravy; let it boil gently till it becomes of $ placed upright in a cool place. 

a proper thickness. Cut two fine cucumbers in slices the ; Zo Make White Waz.—The white wax is nothing mors 
thickness of a quarter of a dollar, and put them with an N than the yellow after it has passed through bleaching pro 
onion sliced in a stewpan with some clarified butter, a little } S cesses. This is done by allowing a thin stream of melted 
vinegar, and a lump of sugary fry them of a fine brown } wax to flow into cold water, by means of which it gains 
color; put them into a stewpan with some plain gravy; let } resemblance to thin wavy ribbons, which, being exposed 
it simmer gently till sufficiently done; then lay the mince N to the joint action of water, air, and sunlight, gradually 
in the dish, and pour the cucumbers over it; thicken the : lose their yellow color, and, being remelted, at last assume 
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gravy with a little flour and butter; add the squeeze of a 3 the appearance of the bleached wax. 
lemon just before serving. To Take the Stains out of Black Cloth.—Boil a large 
To Dress a Leg of Mutton with Oysters.—Parboil some N handful of fig-leaves in two quarts of water until reduced 
well-fed oysters, take off the beards and horny parts; put } to a pint; squeeze the leaves quite dry, and put the liquor 
to them some parsley, minced onion, and sweet herbs, $ into a bottle for use. The article should be rubbed withs 
boiled and chopped fine, and the yolks of two or three 3 sponge dipped in the liquor. The word “poison” should be 
hard-boiled eggs. Mix all together, and cut five or six 2 written on the bottle, to prevent accident. 
holes in the fleshy part of a leg of mutton, and put in the 3 Tooth Powder.—We know of no better than finely-por 
mixture; dress it in either of the follewing ways: Tie it }dered charcoal; it cleans the mouth mechanically and 
up in a cloth, ‘and let it boil gently two and a half or three { chemically. But as, alone, it is dusty, and not easily 
hours, according to the size. Or:—Braise it, and serve with } mixed with water, it may, for this purpose, be mixed 
@ pungent brown sauce. with an equal weight of prepared chalk, and, if requisite, 
Rose Jelly.—Make a clear apple jelly, color it with cochi- $ scented with a drop or two of oil of cloves. 
neal infused in double distilled rose-water, and just before} Camphor Liniment.—The proportions for mixing 9 0® 
the last boiling put in half a glass of the best double dis- ; phor liniment are one ounce of camphor dissolved in ft 
tiiled rose-water. > ounces of olive oil. It is a safe and simple application. 
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“adres Shoes from Creaking.—Rub a little olive oil § together with the sleeves is also heavily braided with 

well into the sole of the shoe, especially about the ball and } black. The pointed belt corresponds with the jacket. 

middle of the sole. In bovts intended for out-of-door wear § Bonnet of white crepe, trimmed with white ostrich plumes 

it would be as well to avoid letting the oil get into the } and black velvet. 

seams, a8 it might, by dissolving the wax on the thread, be 

the cause of leakage. 

J Ciean Carpets.—Take up the carpet; let it be well 
beaten; then laid down, and brush on both sides with a 
hand-brush; turn it the right side upward, and scour it 
with ox-gall and soap and water very clean, and dry it 
with linen cloths, Then lay it on grass, or hang it up to 
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Fic. 1.—Ripina Hasir or Buu CaseMere.—The skirt is 
three-eighths longer than an ordinary dress skirt. The 
body is made with a Hungarian basque. The sleeves are 
close to the wrist, but slashed about the middle of the arm, 
showing a white under-sleeve. Straw hat, trimmed with 
white and black plumes, 

Fic. 11.—Pompapour Pe.isse, made of black silk. This 
garment consists of a flat shoulder piece to which the 
pelisse is sewed. On this piece are ruches of colored silk 
forming an almond. The ruche is braided with black. 

Another ruche, also of colored silk, borders the piece, the 

openings for the arms, and the edges of the pelisse. A 
braided design on the ruches. A deep lace forms a berthe. 
The two corners at bottom are braided. 

Fic. 1v.—Lovis xv.—A silk pelisse trimmed with satined 
silk binding and guipure. This garment sits close in front 
and on the shoulders, It is fastened across the front with 
frogs. A plaiting of binding forms a scarf on the back, and in 
front a deep guipure accompanies it. This guipure is doubled 
put the curds and whey warm, but not hot, into the flour; $ on the back. On each side of the front there are a plaiting 
then add the eggs and yeast, and only one-third of the $ and a guipure which diverge a little as they descend. An 
beaten butter and sugar; let it rise until very light, and + opening for the arms is reserved undér these plaitings. 
then add the remainder of the butter and sugar, and let it N Fic. v.—IRENE PaLEeTot.—The back of this paletot is only 
rise again; when light, put in the spices, fruit, etc.; bake } a deep basque, trimmed with a broad ruffle, and ornamented 
it in a moderate oven till thoroughly done. with a narrow lace put on in a Greek pattern. The front 

Elder Wine.—Pour a gallon of boiling water over every * is cut in a sacque shape, and, with the sleeves, is trimmed 
gallon of berries, let it stand twelve hours; then draw it § to correspond with the back. 
off, and boil it up with three pounds and a half of sugar; } Genera, Remarks.—New varieties of color are being in- 
when boiling, beat up some whites of eggs, and clarify it; ; troduced daily, and one of the newest and prettiest for 
skim it clear, then add half an ounce of pounded ginger to } autumn wear is called, by the French, “cuir,” on account 
every gallon of the wine; boil it a little longer, before you ° of its resemblance to leather. A silk dress of this color is 
put it in the tub; when cool, put in a toast rubbed in yeast; } made with one very deep flounce, not put on very full, and 
let it ferment a day or two, after which put it into a barrel < this flounce is again trimmed with three narrow ones at 
previously rinsed with brandy. All wines should be luke- } the bottom, ornamented with black and white blonde alter- 
warm when the yeast is added to it. nately. The effect of the blonde on the pretty soft: brown 

Kidney Toast.—Take a cold veal kidney, with a part of silk is exceedingly good. The body is pointed behind and 
the fat, cut it into very small pieces; pound the fat in @ ¢ pefure, and the sleeves are made very deep, lined with 
mortar with a little salt, white pepper, and an onion pre- § white, and ornamented with a quilling of ribbon. 
viously boiled. Bind all together with the beaten whites Another dress, of black silk, which we have seen, was 
of eggs. Heap it upon toast, cover the whole with the } trimmed with three bands of a violet-color, placed at equal 
yolks beaten, dredge with bread-crumbs, and bake in the : distances, and braided in a fretwork pattern with black. 
oven. Violet braiding of the same kind was put on the black silk 

Hog’s Lard should be carefully melted in a jar put into } petween the violet bands. 
akettle of water and boiled: run it into bladders that have Also another dress, also of black silk, had a broad band 
been extremely well cleaned. The smaller they are the ¢ of blue silk, decorated on each side with five or seven rows 
better the lard keeps, as, after the air reaches it, it be- ¢ of black braid, and beyond the band were as many rows of 
comes rank, This being a most useful article for frying ; blue braid. The body had lappels, and the sleeves had 
fish, it should be prepared with care. Mixed with butter, it : cuffs. Nearly all sleeves now are made something like 
makes fine crust for tarts. ° those for men’s coats, that is, they have elbows, whether 

Coloring, to Stain Jellies, Ices, etc.—For a beautiful red, $ open or close, and are bell-shaped at bottom. 
boil fifteen grains of cochineal in the finest powder, with N Brarwine is still in high favor. It is used on cloaks, 
one and a half dram of cream of tartar, in a half-pint of } dresses, and flounces. Light designs are best suited for 
water, very slowly for half an hour. Add in boiling a bit ) gpjs purpose, and those of the fret kind seem to be prefer- 
ofalum the size of a pea, Or use beet-root sliced, and some $ req, In some cases nothing more is done than putting 
liquor poured over. numerous rows of braid one above the other as small vel- 

Another.—Cochineal, one ounce, cream of tartar, two } vets used to be formerly. A great many dresses and jackets 
ounces, alum, quarter of an ounce. Boil the above in @ } made of white or buff quilting are braided with black. For 
pint of water until reduced one-third; then shake in one juvenile costumes this style is very general. 
ounce of American ashes when off the fire; strain through § [> pereRMINE WHAT STYLE OF SLEEVE is fashionable is 
Snapkin, and bottle for use. really a difficult matter, as there are so many shapes now 
in vogue. For muslin dresses the simple bishop sleeve is 
° very appropriate. The gigot sleeve still continues in favor, 

FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. made in one piece, and trimmed up the elbow with a quill- 

Fic. 1—Carriace Dress or Purrie S1LkK.—The skirt is § ing. Closed sleeves, slashed in a pointed shape at the bot- 
trimmed with two fluted ruffies, headed by a bani of silk § } tom, allowing the white sleeve to be pulled through, are 
braided with black. The body is very close, and is covered ; very pretty for young ladies’ light silk dresses; and for rich 
by a Spanish jacket of the same material as the dress, and ‘ robes, such as moire antique or watered silk, the deep, 


oF : < 
To Remove Smarting from Sunburn.—Pour boiling water 
over fresh sage, and bathe the parts with the tea. 
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VARIOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

T Make nice Diet Bread Cake.—Six pounds of flour, 2 
three and a half-pounds of butter, three and a half-pounds 
ofeugar, three pints of milk, six eggs, four pounds of fruit, 
a half-pint of yeast, three gills of wine, four nutmegs, and 
one and @ quarter ounce of mace citron. Stir the butter 
and sugar to a froth, boil the milk, and turn in the wine; 
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hanging sleeve is certainly the most graceful and the most » as well as the ladies in attendance, were dressed with ex. 
suitable shape te select, The sleeves tight to the elbow are } quisite taste, but with a strict avoidance of any of that ex. 
now exploded, because there is no longer novelty in them. > aggeration which so frequently mars the effect of the 
The demi-closed sleeves aré likely to enjoy a degree of } fashionable costume of the day. Black ribbon. as we have 
favor for some time, as they are suitable for almost any } above stated, is much employed in trimming ordinary straw 
material; they are being made with a seam at the elbow, $ bonnets. For those of crin or any superior material, black 
which gives a certain amount of style and shape to the 3 lace is intermingled with the ribbon. This intermixture 
garment. of black with colors is almost universal. It is also lavishly 
WE MAY HERE OBSERVE, that points are beginning to re- employed in trimming silk dresses, and it is always effec. 
assert their sway, and that ceintures and buckles have lost ; tive if tastefully arranged. 
a little of the favor they enjoyed a short time ago. Straw Bonners are also a good deal trimmed with 
A PRETTY NEW ARTICLE OF THE TOILET consists of a broad : 2°Wers, and sometimes with a small tuft of curled feathers, 
band of white guipure lived with blue ribbon, which en- A bonnet of white straw just received from Paris is orna 
circles the throat, and is then crossed in front; and after mented with a blue feather, a bouquet of blue daisies ang 
passing under the arms, the ends are linked together at black lace. Another Parisian bonnet, composed of black 
the back of the waist. This is called the “Ceinture Diane,” and white crin, is trimmed with yellow roses and clusters 
and it may be worn with any dress, or it may be made $ ° black grapes. 


either of black or white guipure, and lined with any color.; 4 REVOLUSION 1 Suozs has just taken place in Paria 
It has a very pretty effect. These articles have been so scrupulously plain of late years, 


Pus Paswow Lams delight in inventing new combine- that it wil take e4 time to snenneiin.paverives to the 
tions of color in their dress. The one that is now prevail- change, which on yeh hee net beemre eee papel. : op 
5 and boots of bronzed leather and lasting are recovering the 

ing in Paris would, we think, never have been imagined . : ‘ 

A “ vogue they formerly enjoyed, and, for in-doors, shoes of red, 
by American ingenuity, being the union of dark blue with . " 

“ . green, and violet morocco are worn. These shoes are ac 
grass green. Allowing all due time for the traveling of the companied by spotted stockings of the same color as the 
fashions, we shall expect by-and-by to see this curious mix- morocco, and satin or silk shoes by stockings with em 
ture of colors in our store windows and on the streets. Nedidenad Ginalen: 

In Emprorpertes we have observed several capes, fichus, 
pelerines, and under-sleeves of various kinds. Some of the 
new under-sleeves are shaped to the elbow, and slit up at 
the lower end. The opening made by the slit (which is on 
the outer part of the arm) is filled up by a puffing, enclosed 
on each side by a very narrow plaiting, with a heading of 
batiste. Sleeves of tarletane have been prepared for short- 
sleeved dresses, destined to be worn in the evening. They 
consist of three drooping puffs, separated one from another 
by a row of velvet, the velvet sitting closely to the arm. 
These sleeves are finished at the ends by frills of rich white 
lace. 

THe LARGE Empress Coutars (or capes we might almost 
call them) are appearing again, and, for stout figures, are 
very suitable and becoming. In this matter we appear to s; This embroidery presents pointed tabs on the body, an in 
have gone from one extreme of fashion to the other, as the 3 sertion at the neck, a fret ornament on the skirt, and in 
very tiny collars have been so mach worn. Young ladies, > sertions on the pockets and sleeves. These embroideries 
however, will not give up the latter style very readily, as 5 are enclosed between rows of black braid. 
they are so much more appropriate for them than the huge Fre. u1.—A Boy oF NINE OR TEN.—A sailor’s straw hat, 
collars reaching down to the shoulders. an over-coat of light cassimere with embroideries and black 

We must not omit mentioning the tiny stand-up collars ° braid. 
and cravats that are being worn with the short paletots General Remarks.—No material change has of late oc 
or yachting jackets. They are being ornamented with > curred in childrén’s fashions. For little boys under the 
beads and narrow lace, and are frequently made with § age of six or seven, a loose jacket and trousers of the same 
gauntlets to match, mounted on stiff card-board. These $ material are in favor. They are most frequently composed 
gauntiets are very comfortable wear out-of-doors, as they { of a light kind of cloth, gray being the fashionable hue. 
lie close to the glove, and protect the wrist from the sun. { The sleeves of the jacket are rather tight, open at the lower 
They have, besides, another advantage, of not getting tum- ¢ part, and the ends rounded. Both jacket and trousers are 
bled underneath a shaw! or cloak, which white lace or } elegantly trimmed with grelot buttons. The dresses of 
muslin cuffs are so liable to do. ¢ little girls are made pretty much in the same way as those 

For Straw Bonnets, black ribbon continues to be very } of their mammas. The corsages are frequently cut square, 
much used in combination with bright colors. In this par- ¢ and a few will be made full, especially if the dress consists 
ticular the pertinacity of Fashion is remarkable. With : of some light material. These little dresses are ornamented 
regard to the shape of bonnets, we may safely predict that : with narrow fluted quillings, ruches, or plain bands of silk, 
the projecting peak in front is not likely to continue much 2 ete., passing round the skirt. The same trimming is very 
longer in favor. The Empress Eugenie, who is universally é generally employed for mohair dresses. A dress just com 
admitted to be the best-dressed woman in France, never ° pleted for a little girl of eight years of age is composed of 
allows herself to be betrayed into absurd exaggerations of ; white and brown mohair. On the lower part of the skirt 
fashion. A short time ago, when taking a drive in the } are five rows of silk of graduated widths, of the same tint 
Bois de Boulogne, her majesty wore a siinple bonnet of : of brown as that on the dress. The corsage, low and square, 
white tulle, unadorned either by feathers or flowers. A > is trimmed on each side, both in front and bebind, with 
few puffings of tulle, mixed with white ribbon, constituted ; narrow. rows of brown silk. The sleeves consist merely of 
the whole trimming Bat what was most of all remark- ; an epaulet, falling over short under-sleeves of white muslia, . 
able. this bonnet had no point, and the front was very } bordered with Valenciennes; these under-sleeves are fixed 
slightly raised, Aguin, at the fete of Trienou, the Empress, } to a chemisette worn under the corsage. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—A LITTLE GIRL OF FOUR OR FIVE. IN A BivE Popuy 
Frock decorated with braid. The body is plain witha 
plait on each side; the back is cut with side-pieces. 4 
bertha pointed both before and behind ornaments the body. 
The white puffed sleeve is surmounted by a pointed jockey. 
The skirt laps over from right to left under the bow of the 
sash. The small ruches on the body and skirt are made of 
silk ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—CHILD oF THREE YEARS OLD.—Frock of English 
quilting, émbroidered with black worsted in English stitch. 
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TIDY, IN CROCHET. 
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THE INDIANA. 
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LETTER FOR MARKING. 
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COLLAR; EDGING; AND INSERTING; AND INITIALS. 





















































Spanish Grant March, 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR 


BY SEP. WINNER. 





Tune the Guitar thus: and play as if tuned in the ordinary manner. 
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* Sweep the Thumb across the strings. 
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Harmonics. 
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